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FOREWORI 


At a recent conference the startling assertion w as made that, whereas 
nme tenths of the people of Asia and Africa are to be found living m villages 
and the country side, the missionary forces are d?votmg only one-tenth of 
their staff and of their finanaal expenditure to work on behalf of these 
nme tenths constitutmg the vast rural population While this statement 
may be an exaggeration so far as certam areas are concerned, there can be 
little question that, as between the cities and the villages, the distnbution of 
the Christian forces greatlj fa%ors the cities One would not, as a rule, 
wish to see less attention paid to the cities and to the larger mstitutions, but 
one must admit that the time has long been oierdue when a much larger 
number of the ablest missionanes and a marked increase m the amount of 
mission funds should be assigned to the all loo neglected rural communities 
Of all the great fields India today presents the greatest concentration of 
rural problems and baffling difficulties, and. at the same time, man> of the 
most rewarding experiences and stuoulatiQg exaiqples of rural reconstruc* 
tiOQ and uplift In her more than 700,000 Milages are S75,000,000 of her 
multitudmous inhabitants In them even more than m the great towns 
must be waged the conflict with ignorance, poverty, disease, strife, supersti- 
tion, and sm In them, notably m the work among the outcastes or un- 
touchables, are being achieved in the days m which we are hvmg some of the 
greatest triumphs of the Christian faith 

The recent timely, unhurried, and fruitful visit of Dr Kenyon L Butter- 
field to rural India has sen ed to focus attention as never before on this vast 
area of human need and limitless spiritual possibihties This visitation 
was undertaken m response to the mitiative of the Jerusalem Meetmg of the 
International Missionary Council and the invitation of the National Chris- 
tian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon Coming to his task after twenty 
years’ successful expenence as head of two Icadmg agncultural colleges, and 
for many j, ears a prominent flgure in both the Amencan and International 
Country Life Associations, Dr Butterfield possesses to an unusual degree 
the nch background, the power of comprdiension, and the constructive and 
prophetic gifts necessary for a right understanding of a most complex situa- 
tion and for effective collaboration m the shapmg of a forward lookmg 
pohcy 

It IS a matter of congratulation that Dr Butterfield has so promptly made 
available in pnnted form his own impressions and counsels as well as the 
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findings of the senes of conferences of Indian and missionary leaders held 
along the pathway of his journey This compact volume affords the most 
comprehensive, up-to-date, informing and fonrard looking conspectus now 
available regarding the rural needs and problems of India and tbc measures 
for meeting them In the expcncnccs, insights, and recommendations here 
recorded will be found the materials needed for the formulation of a really 
statesmanlike and, therefore, adequate, Christian program for rural fields 
large and small Particular attention should be called to the author’s 
treatment of the rural reconstruction unit — in some respects the most 
ongmal and potcnbal of the many promising plans emphasized The 
\ anous measures here commended bj this one of the front line rural sociolo- 
gists of today should afford an authentic lead to Churches and missions 
throughout the non Christian world and to administrators and supporters 
of missionary boards, and is not without its invaluable suggestions to 
Governments and otlier agencies which have to do with a matter of such 
world wide interest and concern 

John R Mott 



CHAPTER I 


AN INDIAN JOURNEY— INTRODUCTION 

T he journey m India, made Mrs Butterfield and mjself for the 
purpose of carrying out the nishes of the Jerusalem Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council and of the National Chnstian Council of 
India, occupied the period from No^embe^ 22, 1929, to May 3, 1930 The 
t^a^ el schedule will be found at the end of this chapter The total distance 
covered in India and Burma by rail, water, and motor car was nearly 16,000 
miles Over seventy villages were visited and scores of others were ob- 
served more casually We were in the homes of not less than one hundred 
missionaries Many government officials and Indian leaders were inter- 
vievi ed Many informal conferences were held with the staffs of missions 
and mission mstitutions The formal conferences at Madras, Asansol, 
Lahore, and Poona, were called for the specific purpose of discussmg village 
work and were most illuminating and stimulating 

Some General Impressions 

While governmental organization m all lands has its limitations and tends 
to standardization and routine, contact with government officials in India* 
mahes it clear that the agncultural interests of the country have been im- 
measurably ad\ anced by the serv ices of efficient and high-minded members 
of the Indian Civil Servnce There are also increasing numbers of extremely 
able and highly educated Indians who are givmg their time, thought, and 
abihty to enterprises designed to forward the work of rural reconstruction m 
India 

The tremendous odds that have to be met by these men, as well as by 
missionaries, makes another abidmg impression These difficulties are due 
partlj to the customs and the conditions of the people, partly to the mde- 
pendence mo\ ement, which places so much emphasis upon political reform 
that construcUv e economic and social measures, no matter from what source 
thej emanate, are not gi\ en the attention or furnished the aid they deserve 
The Christian forces labor under the handicap of an Indian public opmion 
that recogmzes and shrewdly appraises the unchristian character of much 
that characterizes the civilization of the West WTiilc in general the char- 
acter of the mdivndual representatives of the West who live and work m 
India IS high, there are manj who are distinctly not helpful to cooperative 
effort on behalf of India Feelings of ncial supenonty, lack of interest in 
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prise; to outline the mo\emcnt for rural uplift, to indicate some of the means 
for strengthening village Tvorh in the light of the larger Christian purposes; 
to suggest methods of cooperation of Christian and other forces as urged by 
the Jerusalem Meeting; and to try to show that leadership m the task of 
erecting an adequate rural civilization in India is part of a common world 
task for the Christian Church. 

It vould he a great delight to describe also the projects and institutions 
with which contact was made and to appraise the varied work of both mis- 
sion and missionaries, but for many reasons neither of these has been at- 
tempted Acknowledgment is made to tlie staff of the International Mis- 
sionarj’ Council, and of the National Christian Council of India for thought- 
ful planning and cordial cooperation, to government officials for courteous 
hearings and readily given information, above all to hundreds of missiona- 
ries and their wiv’es for hospitality that made arduous tra\ el tolerable and 
for abundant opportunity to discuss problems and to discover tendencies of 
purpose and method 

Itinerary 
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Part One 
RURAL INDIA 



CHAPTER n 


BACKGROUNDS 

^ I ‘^HE work of the Christian mission in the %'illages of India ob\'iously 
has to be done under the influence of certain conditions — physical, 
economic, social and political — that will inevitably have some bearing upon 
the underlying principles of the work, quite probably upon its objectives, 
and that at any rate are highly important and sometimes decisive in regard 
to methods and possible results. Therefore, attention must be called to 
some of those conditions that fiunish the background for the Christian 
enterprise in rural India. No attempt has been made in this survey to 
present a scientific analysis of the many problems that arise nor a recital of 
details, but merely a series of statements intended to ser\’e as a sort of 
bridge from the Western to the Eastern points of \new. 

A CAtmov 

In a conspectus of conditions among such a huge population as that of 
India and in a countrj' rich with centuries of civilization back of it, it is 
difficult to do justice. Conditions that to 'Western eyes seem serious flaws 
are often so deeply rooted in the history and essential culture of India that 
they not only determine the response which may be made to the eiqperience 
and ideals of the West, but they find a large measure of justification in the 
eyes of Indians themselves A catalogue of evils, moreover, at once chal- 
lenges the patriotic Indian to make a similar list for the countrj’ of the critic, 
while the resident of the latter is inclined to pride himself upon belonging 
to a superior group where such things as happen in village India “simply 
are not done.” There is always the lendencj* to compare the worst in India 
with the best at home. Yet the American for example, dismaj’ed perhaps 
by v-hat he sees in rural India, has to recall the seriousness of the agricul- 
tural depression in his own country, the vast amount of industrial unemploj’- 
ment, the appalling extent of the crime wave, the startling statistics of 
di\orce, the tragic record of Ij-nchings, the manj’ failures in municipal 
government. So this review is not a tirade against India, nor is it intended 
to give the impression to the West that the missionarj’ forces are compelled 
to face insoluble problems. But it is impossible for the West to dbest 
itself of its ideals for its own ch ilization or for that of the w orld. Nor can 
India denj* roanj’ of tlie desirable features of Western civilization. India 
itself must face facts. Difficulties that cannot be ignored should not be 
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mmumzed The Christian enterprise has a real battle everywhere, and 
m each continent must understand and franUj face conditions that may be 
peculiar there, as well as recognize the common foes of genuine religion 

There is however, still another counsel for compilers as for readers of 
descriptions of India Almost literally one can say that there is no state 
ment of fact about India that cannot be both successfully proved and with 
equal success demed Of no land more fully than of India are generaliza- 
tions misleadmg In the comments herewith recorded, an effort has been 
made to confine the discussion to those matters that m the actual experience 
of the missionanes and of public servants do seem clearly to stand m the 
way of genume progress among the Indian masses or at least to be factors 
that must mfluence the efforts to cooperate with India 

Some Indian Points op View 

Attitudes, intangible and unintelligible as they often are, always con- 
stitute the major element in the relations of great groups of people and m 
the impacts of diverse cultures One who is not a special student of India 
IS scarcely competent to assess the importance of the attitudes of the Indian 
people m their effect upon the Christian mission But there are some thmgs 
quite obvious For example, India has the pride of age It can boast 
of a civilization that was well developed when the present West was still 
barbarous It has age old traditions, with the accompanymg confidence 
m the value of things that have lasted There is thus grave and smeere 
doubt among Indians of the ment of much of which the West is proud and 
an unwfilmgness to acknowledge its supenonty There is suspicion of the 
motives of the Westerners, even of those who come in the name of service 
to India Racial relations and prejudices play their part quite as much 
from the Indian pomt of view as from that of the West The impact of 
mdustnalrsm has thrown the country out of balance, by bnnpng in an 
entirely new method of work and of life This is an mcomplete list of 
Indian pomts of view that ha\e the profoundest influence upon the work 
of the Christian enterprise And now they are all accentuated bj the new 
spirit of nationalism and its accompanying pohtical agitation, which rather 
naturallj if not fairly associates everj material or spiritual importation 
from the West with what is regarded as an imposed government 

“India a Sub Continent” 

This IS a tnte phrase to those who know India, but it desenbes a fact 
insuCBcientlj understood at least m Amenca, bj those who are called upon 
to support the Chnstian mission India has a contmental aspect not 
merely because of the extent of its area and the number of its people, but 
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because of wide differences with respect to physical conditions, the presence 
of many languages, and the existence of an astonishing number of groups. 

To begin with, there is the sharp distinction between British India and 
the Indian States British India consists of fourteen provinces, under a 
Central Government, with an area of over a million square miles and a pop- 
ulation of 250,000,000. The Indian States, more than 600 in number, 
are entirely independent of one another and of the provinces of British India, 
but each bears some particular relationship of its own to Great Britain. 
Only a dozen of these states are of any considerable size and many of them 
are merely estates in fact. The largest of them is about the size of Italy, 
while one of them has an area of nineteen square miles. Taken together, 
however, these Indian States have an area of nearly 700,000 square miles 
and a population of 70,000,000, and thus constitute approximately 40 per 
cent, of the area of all India and nearly one-quarter of its population. 

All India, with Burma, had a population in the census of 1921 of 320,- 
000,000 in round figures; of these 90 per cent, live in villages of less than 
5,000 people. There are two cities of over a million, and about thirty with 
over 10,000. There are some 700,000 villages. The population has in- 
creased by considerably more than 100,000,000 durmg the past fifty years. 

The missionary enterprise is pcrmanentiy confronted with the fact that 
there are in India at least ** thirteen languages each spoken by more than 
5,000,000 people, and a total of 222 distinct languages.” 

PnTsiCAi, Featches 

India consists of a high plateau in its central area, uneven in the quality 
of its soil and with a moderate raiofall. This area is bounded on three 
sides by a strip of land from 50 to 100 miles in width which bears the rivers 
from the plateau to the sea. On the fourth side to the north are the great 
plains of the mighty rivers that come out of the Himalayas, the Indus, the 
Ganges, and the Brahmaputra. 

The governing factor in the Indian climate as it effects agriculture is the 
monsoon, with its moisture laden ^inds from the vast oceans to the south 
and their impact upon the mountain ranges of the entire country. The 
rainfall varies in different parts of the country from a few inches to several 
hundred, but averages over great areas something like thirty inches a year. 
The rains hall during a period of about three months, and are often tor- 
rential. The result is serious erosion of the soil, loss of fertility, the crea- 
tion of great “gulleys,” and the consequent subtraction of an immense 
acreage from the cultivable area. One of the main problems of Indian agri- 
culture is to store this rainfall in the soil for raising the water-table, as well 
as to prevent erosion. 
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Some of the soil of India is extremely rich, and most of it cultivable 
wherever^sateris a\ ailable either from the natural rainfall or through irriga- 
tion Some 50 000,000 acres are imgnted The mam food products are 
rice, millets, pulses and other food grams, and nheit It has been stated 
that the yields of crops in India per acre of land or per man engaged on 
land raising the crop are the lowest tor any civilized country on earth, this 
m spite of the fact that India’s sod is naturally fertile and the gron mg season 
so long On the other hand, attention must be called to the uncertainty 
of the monsoon and the difficulty of getting \ aneties of crops that mature 
during the relatiaely short rainy season 

Land Utiuzation 
Land Tenure 

There is a n ide \ ariety of forms of land tenure m India In some prov- 
inces the land m theory belongs to the state but is leased in perpetuity w ith 
hereditaiy rights In other areas land is held in freehold Between these 
two systems there are many \anations Multitudes of small cultivators 
do not find it easy to secure land on a permanent basis on fair terms and in 
most mstances they lease ih There is a vicious system of sub leases earned 
to such an extreme m Bengal for example, that there may be from three or 
four to even a dozen of these renters standing between the Government and 
the actual cultivator Tliese men are mostly parasites, for the land Las to 
cany them all, or rather the cuUiv ator himself carries them all on his back 
However, in much of India the landlords manage their own land 

Subdivision of Land 

According to Indian custom, on the death of the owner of the land it is 
di\ ided equally among the sons This practice or law constitutes perhaps 
the greatest single difficulty m Indian agriculture, and so far there seems 
to be no remedy m sight An illustration of this problem w as found m a 
\ illage m one of tlie irrigation colonies in the Punjab About a generation 
ago fifty “ squares ” of land, each of about 26 acres were assign«l to a group 
of Christian families some 100 m number Thus each family had what the 
Gov emment regardeil as the smallest unit for an economic holding Today 
there are in that v illage 300 faimhes A missionaiy who made a sludv of 
the V illage a short time ago asserts that at least half the population of the 
V illage IS completely superfluous Some members of the families of tlie \ i! 
lage have practically nothing to do and have become a burden upon the 
whole enlerpri'se The most depressing aspect of this particular situation 
is Uie fact that here vv as a fresh start, on good land, with plenty of vv ater. 
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and under go\ernmcnt direction Yet witlnn a genention the people 
found lhemse[% es m real po\ ertj and with no apparent escape One of the 
^orst features of this sastem of subdivision is the pressure that is put 
u|>on the cuUn ator of one of these linv tracts to hoiron monev to tide him 
o\ er a bad season or for extraordinary expenditure As a result he may 
lose the land cntireK The land tlien becomes absorbed m a larger holding 
of the more prosperous man, onU to become part of the perpetual process 
of land subdivision 


The FragmcntQUon of land 

itnothcr aspect of the habit of dividing land into small parcels is the as- 
signment of a given holding to different parts of the area m which the 
village IS located This is due to the neccssitj of having lands of different 
quahtj apportioned in some viav fair to all the holders Subdivision and 
fragmentation togotlier result, therefore, in millions of tm> fields, m some 
parts of India ns low as half an acre, one-fourth of an acre, one tenth of an 
acre, and m a surprising number of instances e\ cn less So small are some 
of these fields that it ts impossible for the dilTercut owners to farm them, 
and so it is agreed that thej will be farmed b> some one of the heirs and the 
proceetU divided among tlie other heirs There is at least one instance 
recorded of an individual plot one sixtieth of an acre m size This prac- 
tice, of course, has long been a characteristic feature of the agrarian situa- 
tion m Europe, but it has been carried to extremes in India 

UnadlirateJ Land 

There seem to be tw o opimons as to tbe amount of uncuUiv ated land 
available for cultivation The leader of the Depressed Class Movement is 
confident that there is abundant land that can be placed at the disposal of 
the 60,000 000 landless people and Sam Hi^mbottom saj s of the some half 
million square miles of uncultivated acres tlial “much of this uncuUurable 
waste can be reclaimed by modem methods of drainage, bj prevention of 
erosion, by washing out harmful salts from alkali lands, and by use of power 
plowing machmerj Some government officials however, do not believe 
that there are v ery large areas thatcan be profitably brought under cultivation 
unless large amounts of capital are mvesled, or a new spirit aroused among 
the cultivators by which they will pool their labor for considerable periods 
of tune under government direction m land improvement projects Both 
couditions are difficult to meet Wdl irrigation may also be an item m 
land reclamation 

nnggmbottom, Saot, Tkt Gotpel and The Plow MacmillaQ, 1921 p SS 
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SoiiE Economic Problems 
Poierty 

Figures in regard to the annual income of the people of India are not con- 
clusive, especially in comparison with similar figures for other countries 
“The most optimistic of the estimates” give £8 or $40 per head per year. 
There is a general agreement that the income of the 60,000,000 outcasts 
is barely above the starvation line, and it is believed that there are as many 
more millions who are Uvmg on an eirtremely low standard judged by any 
criterion In fact there is probably in India a population as large as that 
of the United States which is perpetually withm the zone of the extremes! 
poverty 

Cher-Suppli/ of Calile 

Among the reasons given for lack of a sufficient food supply is that the 
land has to support too many cattle. There are nearly 200,000,000 cattle 
in India; 55,000,000 in the United States But these figures do not tell the 
tale. Cattle are indispensable m India “'Without the ox no cultivation 
would be possible; without the ox no produce could be transported ” The 
question is rather one of quality. There are some fine cattle in India, par- 
ticularly breeds of bullocks that are quite ideal for the field or the highway. 
But cows are almost worthless for milk The Hindu will not kill cattle and 
thus the improvement either for milk or for draft is exceedmgly difficult. 
Mr. Higginbottom estimates that 00 per cent, of the cattle of India are a 
drain on the economic resources of the country, and are kept at a loss which 
reaches millions of rupees annually. The Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture says of India that “on improvement in its cattle depends to a degree 
that is little understood the prosperity of its agriculture ” If “cow-pro- 
tection ” could be transposed into true “cow-veneration ” and good breeding 
practices allowed, one of the most serious burdens on the economic re- 
sources of India would be removed 


Debt 

Tie money-lender is a recognized “iostitathu ” in India He is found 
in or near every \nllage and thus far has been indispensable. He probably 
does render a service, but he is, nevertheless, a veritable leech on village life, 
partly due to poor security, but far mom to bis own cupidity and to the 
necessities of the poor. He charges a rate of interest varjnng from 20 per 
cent, to 75 per cent, and, in many cases he takes advantage of his position 
and of the ignorance of the borrower to make false entries and to put on 
paper in legal form arrangements that were not authorized by the borrower. 
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Multitudes of the Mllagers are obliged to borrow to tide them over a bad 
year or to meet misfortune of some other sort The money lender could 
not flourish if the \ ilhges n ere more thrifty, but, unfortunately, much of the 
borrowmg is for relati^ ely high social eiqienses, as for mamages, funerals, 
festi\ als and the like The results of this borrowing all over India are that 
thousands upon thousands of peasants e\ entually lose their land, or get mto 
debt for their own lifetime, and eaen pass it on to their children It is a 
curious fact that there is a certain prestige m being m debt, if one can bor- 
row he must ha\e some sort of social standing ' 

Illegal Exactions of Landlords 

One hears everywhere tales of advantages taken of illiterate renters by 
their landlords, as well as of the laborers who are so utterly dependent upon 
their employers for their bare subsistence Whether this difficulty is more 
senous than in anj other coimtry one cannot say, but it adds one more to 
the problems tliat arise m the efforts to unprov c the conditions of the under 
privileged In this connection there is for all practical purposes consider 
able forced labor m India, forced in the sense that the upper castes often 
demand service from the lower castes without regard to the adequacy of 
their reward, and sometimes possibly with no reward 

The Toicn JHerchani 

Traditionally, it is always the opmion of the cultivator of the soil that 
the man who bu} s his products and selb hun supplies exploits him It is 
pretty clear that m India the opportunities at least for such exploitation are 
charactenstically frequent And there is much complamt of such exac- 
tions 

Weights and Measures 

A senous result of continued custom hes m the lack of uniformity of 
weights and measures Not only do they differ m different parts of India 
but they even differ within smaller areas The mere fact of differences 
might not m itself be worth nolmg except that they are taken adv antage of 
by buyers and sellers, especially m dealing with ignorant people The 
Royal Commission on Agnculture thought this matter important enough 
to sav m their report that “we consider the matter of such importance that 
we recommend that the Gov emmeat of India should again undertake an 
mvestigation mto the possibility of standardizmg weights and measures 
throughout India, and should lay down general principles to which pro- 
vmcial governments should adhere so far as possible without undue inter- 
ference with local trade custom ” 
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Industry and Urban Life 

It IS often forgotten m the discussion of agricultural problems that a 
primary factor in rural progress is the trend in industrial and urban develop 
ment, for this largely determines the character and the direction of the 
major forces in agnculture City life calls for an mcreasmg supply of food 
either from the country itself or through imports It takes away the sur 
plus population from the land It creates new wants and tends to level 
up the standard of livmg, directly m the city and eventually in the \ illage 
Farmers produce more for the market and relatively less for themselves, and 
so create a fresh demand for mdustrial products Although India is one 
of the great industnal countries of the world, Indian mdustry thus far has 
not developed to a degree sufficient to cause a revolution m the agricultural 
situation Ten per cent of the people of India are supported by industry, 
Ihoughorganizedmdustriesoceupyonlyonepercent ofthepeople Agricul 
ture supports directly 70 per cent of the population and indirectly perhaps 
20 per cent more whose labor is closely connected with that of the culti\ ator 

Financial Resources 

One of the many bones of contention in India is whether the land is 
heavily taxed Apparently it is not Yet it seems also to be true that the 
resources for increased re\enue are comparatively limited Whatever the 
facts, they have a vital bearing upon the future of rural India, particularly 
upon the development of education For example any general apphcabon 
of the pnnciple of compulsory education, even for the prunary grades, 
which ]VIr Mayhew says is indispensable, is utterly dependent upon the dis- 
co\ ery of sources of revenue which will produce adequate funds without 
disturbing the peace of mmd of the great masses on the land who are not 
willing to be further taxed So with agricultural research, health, and sani 
tation It must not be supposed that these services do not exist On the 
contrary, they are active and apparently effective withm the limits of their 
financial resources But they do not b^in to cover the needs of the great 
masses of the villagers Indian political leaders say that money for these 
necessary services can be obtained m sufficient quantities if the Govern- 
ment will reduce the cost of the army and the Indian Civil Serv ice It is 
difficult to believe that this reform even if earned out on radical lines would 
entirely solve the problem The simple fact remains that India has not dis- 
covered a method by which the country can support the social machmery 
which seems to be necessary for adequate services to the village people 
Tlie Simon Commission, however, endorses the conclusion of its financial 
assessor that it is quite possible to raise additional revenues for “a sub- 
stantial increase m expenditure on the ‘nation buildmg’ services ” 
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Economic Wastes 

In mentioning a series of practices that involve enormous totals of waste 
and that exhibit the lack of thrift referred to above, there must be another 
%vamidg that, while these are all obvious enough and do stand in the way of 
progress, difSculties of this sort are by no means confined to India. No 
attempt is made here to institute comparisons but merely to mention some 
things which, if remedied, would undoubtedly bring a larger measure of 
satisfaction and happiness to the people. Jloreover, these wastes not only 
reduce the possibilities of a self-supporting church, but they are caused 
oftentimes by an ignorance or by a lack of character, both of which the 
Christian enterprise seeks to remo\e. 

Waste of Fertilisers 

To Western eyes the use of cow-dung for fuel is one of the strangest of 
these vastes. The losses due to it are probably exaggerated and the 
difficulty of getting fuel gives a certain excuse Nevertheless, the practice 
seems quite out of keeping with the needs of maintaining soil fertility in a 
countrj’ rather obviously over-populated. As distinguished from Chma, 
there is no sj’stematic attempt to conserve and utilize night-soil or several 
other sources of potential soil fertility. 

Boardinff 

Mr. Brayne is authority for the statement that “six thousand lakhs of 
rupees’ v orth of gold (approximately $200,000,000 or £40,000,000) were 
imported into India in 1925. The interest on that would be six crores of 
rupees. Think of the naste!’’* One of the curious sights in the ordinarj- 
Indian village is the jewelrj'uom by the nomen on ankles, on wrists, round 
the neck, in the ears, and in the nose. One’s first thought is that it is a 
matter of taste in personal decoration and one would not depri\e these 
poor of any joys they have. But jewelry is one of the family banks, — 
another bank is said to be underground. No accurate estimate of the 
amounts of money tied up in these unproductive ways can be made. Per- 
haps the practice is a present necessity, but it does not fit in with ideas of 
thrift. If these sums could be invested in cooperative credit banks, they 
would become doubly fruitful instead of sterile as now. 

Thieting 

India is a peaceful land if serious crime is the measure. But the economic 
pressure is so strong that thieving b one of the real difficulties vith vliich 

• Bra)*ne. F. L , The Remattng of ViUage Inita, MJford, 1923, p 20 
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the villagers have to contend Sometimes it takes the form of a descent of 
a band of marauders into the village, but this has been pretty nell broken up 
through the action of the Government m settling the criminal tribes and 
keeping them under close supervision Tlieft from the fields of growing 
crops IS surprismgly serious, for the economic loss is considerable and the 
habit breeds suspicion, distrust, and quarrels 

Losses to Crops 

As m all countries, insects, parasites, and diseases of plants and animals 
take their tolls, but in addition there are huge losses from the ravages of 
wild pigs, jackals, monkejs, and rats Some of these losses are inevitable 
But missionaries who have urged the \ illagers to fight these pests are met 
with the repl} that tliese animak are entitled to their share of food, there is 
the ever-pervadmg unwillingness to take life m any form 

Mendicancy 

Among the villages of India, thanks to the joint family system, there are 
few objects of chanty, and from a certain point of view there is, therefore, 
no unemployment, no poor relief There are, however, countless millions 
livmg m the villages of India who are not needed there and whose “keep” is 
a charge on the economic resources of the village In addition to that, 
there is a host of beggars, although their proportion is apparently not so large 
as m some European countries, and they are found more largely m the towns 
and cities 

There is a great group of “holy men,” in numbers estimated from 4,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000, all mendicants, and found in all parts of India They are 
useless economically Their demands are by no means confined to the well- 
to-do, and although their cost of living per day is probably slight, as a whole 
they constitute a real burden on society 

In a different class are the priests Through daily demands, through gifts 
at the temples, and especially through largesses at the time of the great 
melas or religious festivals, they extract enormous sums from the poor 
as well as from the better to do Whether this burden is m rupees any 
greater than would be needed for the support of any other type of religious 
mstitution, cannot be proved Yet one cannot avoid the feelmg that here 
IS an expenditure that hits the poor particularly and that is sheer waste 

Idle Tvme 

The most serious waste of all is the waste of time There is no reason to 
suppose that when work must be done the peasant fails to do it In the 
nee country, however, the cultivator is practically idle seven or eight 
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months of the year, and even in the areas that have a wider range of crops 
there is still a period of several months when there is little to do. Thus 
only a half to two-thirds of the working power of the peasant is utilized. 
Idleness, too, has xmdesirable moral effects, as Gandhi him self points "out. 

. Importakt Socui. Factohs 

Oter-p<ypulation 

The fundamental social problem in India is over-population. TVue, there 
are both Indian and "Westem students of India who deny that there is 
any serious over-population in India; indeed, the average population per 
square mile for the whole of India is not excessive, being only 226 for 
British India, substantially that of Germany. But there are great stretches 
where population is relatively sparse and even greater areas where the 
density is three or four times that 6gure- The acreage of cultivated land 
for each family m India is about five acres. If this were divided equitably 
and were all first-class land, it would probably suffice, but when one consid- 
ers the holdings of the landlords and the great areas in which even five acres 
is too small an economic holding, one is soon made conscious that great 
multitudes in the villages have an utterly msufficient amount of land at their 
disposal. The significant fact is not the number of people per square mile 
in India, but the pressure of population upon acres of land practically 
available for the food supply. 

On this matter of population, the report of the Boyal Commission on 
Agriculture said: 

“No Luting imprOTemeot in the standard of b^iog of the great mass of the population 
can possibly be obtained if ever7 enhancement in the purduumg power of the cultivator is 
to be followed by a proportionate increase in the population ’’ 

The Family 

The joint family system is characteristic of India. All the near relatives 
are regarded as members of one family, often share the living quarters and 
participate in the economic rewards of the family property, and theoreti- 
cally at least perform their share of duties in connection therewith. 
This family consolidation results in slight need in India for poor-houses and 
asylums, but it also puts a premium on indolence and the pladng of re- 
sponsibility upon those willing to assume it. 

Communications 

Compared willi Western countries there is a small mileage of highways 
and even of railways, but, as compared with China, for example, India is not 
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tion in the villages of India In the town of Moga, with fifteen thousand 
population, there go out 100 busses a day The first result is to take the 
\ lilager to the toi\ n or citj either for daily occupation or for the occasional 
\isit, but it also stimulates communication between villages The village 
horizon has widened immeasurably, with new views, new experiences, new 
contacts, new acquaintances Doubtless joimg people are particularly 
influenced There arc those who think that the motor lorry will soon has e 
and indeed is already ha\ing a decided influence on the caste system 
Riding in a lorrj compels democracj Apparently what the automobile 
has done for the American farmer during the last thirty years, the motor 
lorry w ill do for India during the next thirty years 

Migrations 

It must not be supposed that the Indian \illagers did not travel before 
the day s of the motor lorry The railroads of India during the y ear 1D27-S8 
carried 025,000,000 passengers The most characteristic feature of railway 
stations e\en m comparatnely small towns is the multitude that crowd the 
platform and pile on to the tram Third class fares average three fiftlisof a 
cent per mile, or a trifle over a farthing Most of this travel is for economic 
reasons and some of it consists m the migrations of w orkers from the v illages 
to the cities, from the villages to great plantations, and the return 

Malnutrition 

Colonel McCarnson in an exceedingly valuable little book on Food says 
“Nutrition is the most pressing of all present-day problems in India, for 
many millions of the Indian people this problem is one of obtaming enough 
to eat “ Professor D S Dube of the Allahabad University estimates that 
over 60 per cent of the population of India do not get more than three- 
quarters of the “jail standard” of food grams each year 

A medical missionary m South India states that the low power of resist- 
ance to many diseases is due to malnutrition, and most of this goes back to 
too sharp a transition from mother’s milk — which they take too long, some- 
times for four or five years — ^lo adult food Another medical missionary 
asserts that, in his judgment, the malnutrition of the children from one to 
seven years of age is responsible more than any other one thmg for the obvi- 
ous lack of vitality and for low disease resistance Great hosts of people m 
India not only do not have enough to eat but they do not have a balanced 
ration Millions get but one meal a day for most of the year, and that 
usually of but one gram 
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Disease 

The toll of disease is most startlmg with respect to deaths, but it is equally 
disastrous in its effects upon the vigor of those who still remain ali\e 
Competent authorities are of the opinion that malaria alone accounts not 
only for a high death rate but that its ra\ ages are ea en more serious m time 
lost from work and m reduced a italit^ Tuberculosis is rampant Most 
diseases originate in dirt either m the \ illage itself or m the water used by 
villagers Nothmg is more conspicuous than the filth of the a\ erage Indian 
\ullages There are, of course, exceptions, but m gaieral it is a chrome 
condition and the seriousness of it can scarcely be exaggerated Some of 
the diseases ari«e from the imwillmgness to take life, as, for example, m the 
case of rats and the plague There are e\en extreme cases where people 
will not kill flies or fleas or mosquitoes, e\en though thej are told that they 
are earners of human disease 


UUieracy 

The most recent figures place the percentage of literacj in all India at 14 
per cent for men and 3 per cent for women The test for Iiteracj is that 
of being ‘*able to write a letter to a friend and read the answer ” Probably 
many can read some simple script or the printed page is bo cannot meet the 
official test One does not need to dwell upon the results of this handicap 
of illiteracj In all fairness, however, the people of hlerale countries should 
understand that illiteracy is not the same thing as ignorance, and mdeed 
that it may exist among mtelligent groups After all, literacy among the 
masses is a comparatively recent achievement in the ‘Western world For 
ages the experience and the wisdom of the race were transmitted orally 
This IS true today in India, and this remark has an important beanng upon 
the problem of mass education There is indubitably a great deal of n isdom 
and skill m meeting tremendously difficult problems The mere fact that 
the cultivators continue to support such a huge population on their land is 
m itself an earnest of at least some measure of traditional skill and empincal 
wisdom Yet, it is perfectlv evident that the cultivators in India do not 
possess very mucli of the modern scientific knowledge that is the common 
possession of most of the cultiv ators of the West Perhaps the chief differ- 
ence betw een the farmer of India and the fanner of the West is that unlike, 
for example, the Danish farmer, the Indian rj ot does not compel nature by 
understanding her, but is content to coax her with the ancient allurements 
of merely traditional and often purely superstitious practice 

Nev ertheless, illiteracy remains a stumbling block of the first magnitude 
m the way of any kind of progress 
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A friend and mjself visited a famous estate where cooperative societies 
flourish and where the conditions of the \illages are better than those I saw 
anyw here else in India There was no debt except to the cooperative socie 
ties, there was no thieving and no litigation My friend said to the 
Zemindar or landlord, “In \iew of the lack of hbgation what do the 
Mlhgers do for amusement?” This habit of litigation seems to sprmg from 
various sources — the passion for land, the instigations of a horde of ‘plead- 
ers ” or law yers, and to some extent from the desire for excitement AU this 
leads to bribery of witnesses and difficulty in gettmg substantial justice 
It IS a most costly habit, to say nothing of the havoc it plays with the 
community spirit 

Communal Strife 

The antagonism between what are called communities is one of the most 
serious elements m the political problem m India, and also has a direct 
bearmg upon village life It is based largely on religious differences It is 
peculiarly actn e between the Hindus and Mohammedans 

Lack of Local Leadership 

That there is potential leadership m the Milage cannot be doubted 
Some of the leadership actually m operation is hereditary and, therefore, not 
always the best available The village headman and the village writer are 
often of this type, and not seldom use their power to advance their own 
interests Indeed, the social organization of the village is such as to dis- 
courage leadership for the co mm on good of the village The caste system, 
the system of land tenure, and the ever-present difficulties in the way of 
improvement all put a premium upon selfishness Whenever an active 
cooperative credit society becomes solidly estabhshed, leadership emerges 
If caste were elimmated and the cooperative movement became universal, 
there would be no lack of local leadership 

Lack of National Leadership 

In spite of the prevalence of the talk about rural reconstruction and the 
efforts that are being made here and there to solve the problems of the village 
people, there is a sad lack of men who are studymg the problem There is a 
lack, too, of organizing agencies, and of educated public opmion, with re- 
spect to this all important issue I asked one of the leaders of the Swaraj 
Movement what were the elements m their program of economic and social 
reform He replied that it was useless to undertake these reforms so long as 
the Bntish Government was m power and that when India governed itself 
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these reforms ■would be duly taken up. It was perfectly obvious that they 
had no program. There are individuals who have real convictions and clear- 
headed vision. A group like the Servants of India Society are giving their 
lives as fully and as freely to the cause of uplift as any group of men in the 
world. But instead of perhaps a hundred men in India who are thinking 
deeply about these questions there ought to be a hundred times that number. 

The Uimersitics and Rural Reconstruction 

One of the most amazing situations in India is the army of unemployed 
intelligentsia. For two generations universities have been graduating with 
the B.A. degree men whose chief ambitions have been to get into govern- 
ment service or to become lawyers. The other professions can utilize only 
a small number. Neither business, nor engineering, nor commerce, nor 
bankmg, nor transportation have absorbed any large number of these 
university men except as clerks or as occupants of minor posts. There are 
thousands of university graduates in India either without occupation or 
holding posts that could quite as well be filled by high school graduates. 
When it comes to rural reform, university men are conspicuous by their 
lack of interest. Few univ'ersities pay much attention to the rural problem, 
either as material for research or as an aspect of the course of study. Un- 
questionably, conditions of living In the ordinary Indian village are not 
attractive to those who have been through the boardmg schools and the 
universities. The chief opportunities for service to the villagers are in the 
fields of education and cooperation, and both of these agencies are still in 
their beginnings. 

Resui/Ts of Religious Bellefs 

Many competent students of Indian conditions assert that nearly all the 
customs which result in disease, lack of vigor and general inefficiency are due 
to religion. One would like to know the full economic consequences of re- 
ligious belief and social custom. It seems clear that Hinduism as it really 
works out among the masses is a social ;^*stem rather than a religion in the 
sense of an active spiritual force. Many of these customs are, however, the 
fruitage of ancient religious duties, and the importance of religion in the life 
of the people is shown by the fact that those who become Clirislians give up 
many age-old customs. There is always some improvement and change in 
the point of view. Some of the social and economic effects of religion have 
already been mentioned, others may be listed here. 

Fate 

It has been said that the farmer all o'^er the world is a fatalist. Quite 
apart from the uncertainties of Lis market his acluevements in production 
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are governed by forces that appear to be bejond his control In India 
fatalism of tins tj^ie is accentuated bj the rigid rules of caste by age-long 
oppression by habitual living on the margin and by lack of phj sical vigor 
DoiiTi belori all of these houe\er, is the Hindu religion itself one of the 
mam doctrines of a%hich is etpresseil in the current phrase it is mj fate ’ 
You occupj a certain position m societj as a result of good or bad deeds m 
the former state of existence Nothing you can do in the present life can 
alter your conditions here but e\ery thing you do has a part in determining 
the conditions of your next subsequent incarnation This sentiment is by 
no means confined to the depressed classes A distinguished educational 
leader told me that he was con\ meed that this feeling of fate is one of the 
main reasons nhy so few of the unnersity graduates in India haiedei eloped 
any desire for social sen ice ^\hy lake the trouble to help people who are 
fated to occupy a certain situation? 

The Status of H omen 

The place of women m a society is perhaps as accurate a test as any of the 
essential cnihzation of that society The \\estern world m judging the 
East must not be confused by differences m custom For example m India 
there are said to be 40 000 000 women more or less completely m purdah 
which means that they are not to be seen by any men outside their family or 
m general m public This custom of itself by no means impbes degrada 
tion although it obi lously prei ents women from the direct participation m 
the life of the country ivhich is now so characteristic of the I\est It is 
belieied by the masses of Indians bonever that women are of a lower order 
than men It has been said that many of India s evil customs are duectly 
due to the Hindu theory that a wife is to blame for her husband s death this 
being the penalty for her wrongdoing in her former existence The 1921 
Census figures indicated more than 200 000 wives under fivey ears of age over 
2 000 000 between five and ten years of age and more than 6 000 000 be 
tween ten and fifteen years of age a total of some 8 500 000 wives under 
fifteen It should be understood however, that child marriage is often 
nothmg more than a betrothal Agam religion is largely responsible for 
this attitude toward women 

The Cheapness of Human Life 

It has been asserted that whereas life expectation in the United States 
is more than fifty five years m India it is less than twenty four years and 
that the average working life of the Indian is about ten years, while in the 
United States it is about thirty five years India is most prodigal and ex 
travagant m the use of what has the greatest money value — ^human life 
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Her infant mortality and her high general death rate cause untold misery, 
suffering, mourning, and depression.” * The Hindu religion has no teaching 
as to the worth of a man as a man. 

Ca3fe 

It is impossible for one who has not visited India to understand even the 
most elementary aspects of the caste system. There are in India some 
sixty-seven main castes, over 2,000 minor castes, and other thousands of sub- 
castes. Caste affects almost every aspect of rural life. Caste originally 
depended upon occupation, and that is still an important phase of the caste 
system. Caste not only determines the work of the individual but it pre- 
vents others from performing that work. Small farmers in the villages, poor 
though they may be, are prohibited from doing their own washing or weav- 
ing or any one of several services which they could quite well do for them- 
selves. Caste stands in the way of the rise of the competent individual out 
of the class into which he was bom and condemns him to a life in which his 
naUve capacity may have inadequate opportunity for exercise. Caste, it is 
true, may be defended from certain points of riew, in comparison with 
class stratifications in other countries, but it is at the bottom of nearly all 
the imdesirable situations in India. It is the heart of the Indian problem. 
“Observation shows that the caste system, that bedrock of the Hindu reli- 
gion, is the fundamental cause for India’s poverty, in that it is the greatest 
factor in limiting production.” 

The Depressed Classes 

But the most appalling and terrible result of the caste system is the forma- 
tion of a group of outcastes, or “untouchables.” There are still unbeliev- 
able customs in eristence in the relationship between the caste people and 
the outcaste people. There are not less than 60,000,000 of these depressed 
classes. They do the most menial work, they rarely own land, and if either 
as a group or as individuals they do try to better themselves, the whole 
tendency of the caste people is to push them back into the pit which has 
been dug for them. 


Lack of Ambition 

Perhaps the most significant statement made in the exhaustive and in- 
valuable report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture was that there 
seemed to be on the part of the Indian villages a general lack of the will to 
progress. The Commission made an attempt to seek the causes of this 
* Higgiabottom. Sam, The Problem of Povertif (in The Christian Task in India, MacnuUan, 
1929, Chapter I^. 



apathy, but we still cannot be sure how much of it lies in climate m disease, 
in the caste system in superstition and fear in a religion without hope, or m 
social oppression Perhaps all of these elements enter into the picture 
However this apathy constitutes a major challenge of Christianity, with its 
contribution of a new hope and new sources of power 

The Pouticai, Situation 

I ha^ e been asked whether the political situation is affecting the mission 
ary work I cannot answer very satisfactorily At present I would think 
that it is not However it may fairly be said that the absorption of the 
leadership of the counlty in political affairs to the almost complete exclu 
Sion of study and constructive planning along economic and social lines is a 
great misfortune Perhaps no greater service can be rendered by the 
Christian enterprise m India than to indicate the method by which these 
tremendous needs of the Indian villages can be met and conditions amelio 
rated not only with respect to a larger measure of comfort but a far larger 
share of those spiritual resources that give value and meaning to life and 
that constitute those satisfactions that are even more abiding than material 
comfort 

Some op the Assets of Jnhia 

It is necessary to recur to the fact that India has its assets as well as its 
liabilities It may appear to Indians that too much emphasis has been 
placed upon the liabilities They do however constitute a part of the 
background which can never be ignored and should not be minimized 
Nevertheless the missionary forces equally cannot afford to forget the other 
side of the ledger There are many elements of strength in the Indian 
situation 

First of all the Indians are a people with a sustained history of many 
centuries This fact of itself indicates a certain vinlity the will to live, 
power over environment With the possible exception of China here is a 
civilization with the longest recorded history in the m orld Here is a people 
to be reckoned with simply because of the sustained historical background 

Moreover India has a steadily increasmg population the race is ret using 
to die out An ancient people they are still multiplying and covering the 
earth that belongs to it ^Miile numbers in themselv es may constitute a 
senous problem tlie> also constitute a reservoir of potential strength and 
dev elopment 

The people of India hav e a marvelous power for absorbing imported ideas 
and amalgamating races ^^’hate\ er their political history may have been, 
they have mamtained their racial traits and institutions They have felt 



the impact of both the religious and the political attack and they have sur- 
vived largely by absorbing the invader. 

Long before tlie Christian era, they developed a matured philosophy of 
life and abundant literature. They have carried over into modem times one 
of the world’s great religions and Ih^r have harbored many religions. 

Nor should there be a failure to recognize the physical resources of India 
with its abundance of good soil, some of it exceedingly rich. The mineral 
resources are not fabulous in their extent, but they are considerable The 
resource of greatest value is the rich soil of the great river valleys. 

Most important of all there has come to India a real awakening, a new 
consciousness of world relationships, and a real ambition. Changes that 
were impossible at the beginning of the century are now taking place rap- 
idly. One of the leading educators of India told me that even those West- 
erners who had seen long service in India, but had retired a few years 
ago, were not aware of the sharp changes that have taken place in that short 
period. Many of these changes are prophecies only, but that they are 
prophetic is a significant thing. The attitude toward women and their 
education, the attitude of young women toward life and their position in 
society, the increasing desire to become cognizant of what the world is 
thinking and doing, are all recent but real. Even the caste system is show- 
ing cracks. It will take a long lime to break, but even in the villages the 
lorry is having its effect on caste relationships. India is highly self-con- 
scious, with the nationalist sentiment running at high fever, and with the 
usual accompaniment of ill-featured attitudes that exaggerated nationalism 
always carries in its train. Yet, this very nationalist spirit is a sign of re- 
newed vigor because it indicates that India proposes to play its part in the 
modem world. 

It is not for the West to attempt to dictate what India shall become. But 
it is of the utmost concern to the West that India, as she rouses herself for 
the new part she is to have in shaping world destinies, shall move not only 
toward her best but toward the best. And no Christian can concede that 
the best is other than a Christ-like India. 
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THE JIEJIAKING OF VILLAGE INDIA 

T he most vigorous single attack up»on the shortcomings of rural India 
thus far made, is the work of a government official and his wife, Mr 
and Mrs. P. L. Brayne. His operations have been described in a strikmg 
book by Mr. Brayne himself. The Remaking of Village India ‘ The 
growing movement of rural reform m India, which I wish to describe 
briefly, is so happily indicated in the title of this book, that it has been 
chosen as the title for this chapter Rural reform is in the air of India. 
The day of conviction has come. High and low, the politically-minded or 
othenrise, the educated and the half-educated, are all convinced that 
if India is to come to her own it must be through the villages. For in the 
villages is found the real India* Here are 00 per cent, of the people of 
India Here are the problems and major difBculties in the path of progress. 
Unfortunately the new interest in rural India has not been accompanied 
by sufficient study of conditions nor by the formulation of an adequate 
program. Nevertheless, the new if belated consciousness of the needs and 
of the potentialities of these 275,000,000 villagers is highly significant. 
Note the form of words now commonly used all over India to designate 
this concern with the village problem— “rural reconstruction.” 

The Meaning or “Rural Reconstruction” 

There is the tradition of a golden age of the Indian village, when it was 
a highly developed social unit nearly it not completely self-suflicing. It 
not only grew its own food but had its own service-specialists to meet every 
need of the people. Doubtless tradition may have thrown a glamor about 
the village of the past, but evidently there was a strong communal organiza- 
tion, for there are many evidences of it remaining. The carpenter, the 
barber, the washerman, the sweeper, and the rest still sen'e tlie villagers, 
sometimes merely for an annual allotment of food, Howe\er, the old 
unity of the village has broken down. The philosophy of the present 
interest in rural affairs, at least so far as Indians are concerned, involves 
the idea of reconstruciing the Indian village. Wiatevcr the details of the 
plan maj' be, they all involve the thought of a rebuilding.- 
' Brayne, P L . Tfie UmaLtng of VStago Indio, Milford. 1028 
, *Ste Roy, S K and X, K., CoSporatm Soeutm and Rural Rnontirutiton (in ihe National 
Chrl5tiaa Couac3 Review. June 1920, pp 513— SSl) 
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The rural reconstruction activities will be described briefly under three 
groups, the non-official, largely non-Christian; the official or go\emmental; 
and the missionary. 

Rural Reconstruction Under Non-Official Auspices 
The Schools of Dr. Tagore 

One of the earliest and best conceived efforts of this type is that of the 
school organized by the poet Tagore, as a part of his general educational 
project. It consists of an institute of rural reconstruction and is designed 

(1) To win the Weodalup ant! affection of vaiagers and cuJtivatofs bj* taking a ml 
interest in all that concerns tbeir life and velfate, and by making a lively effort to 
assist them in solving their most pressing problems 

(£) To take the problems of the village and the £eld to the classroom for study and 
discussion and to the experimental farm for solution 
fSJ To carry the knowledge and experience gained in the classroom and the experimental 
farm to the villagers, in the endeavor to improve their lanitation and health, to develop 
their resources and credit, to help them to sell their produce and buy their requucaents 
to the best advantage: to teach them better metbods of growing crops and vegetables and of 
keeping live-stock, to encourage them to leam and practice arts and crafts, and to bring 
bone to them the benefits of associated hf^ mutual aid, and common endeavor. 

Industrial School at SuUanpur, Bengal 
This is a comparatively new effort under the leadership of Mr. Bannerjee, 
who was a college professor before he went into business. His purpose is 
to take boys from all over India and Burma and to give them an education 
through a curriculum in which all must take agriculture, including much 
practical work, and also one other type of handwork sucli as weaving or 
blacksmithing. There are about ICO boys in attendance. Caste is not 
recognized. I found Brahman boys plowing. 

Both these schools are determined to make the course of study very 
practical. Dr. Tagore, in addition to that, is endeavoring specifically to 
train leaders for village reconstruction. A member of his staff gives all his 
time to work in a group of villages surrounding the school, a group that 
forms really a “rural reconstruction unit,” Students make studies and 
render sendee in these villages. Dr. Tagore considers this the only way to 
gel adequate village leadership. , 

A iVw V-tUage at Ellorc 

Under tlie energetic leadership of a >oung Indian trained in the United 
Slates in two different agricultural colleges, Mr. Babi Xecdu, many new 
proj’ccts are under way. As a member of the District Boartl, he is encour- 
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aging the laltiL or count} boards to lake up Milage impro%ement by 
means of libraries nc’a tanka (local Tsaterrcscr\oirs), better roads, cobpera- 
ti\e societies, and especiallj the organirilion, under the Ian, of Milage 
j anchayatf, or councils of village leoilers As a member of the Senate 
of the Andhra Univ ersily , he has outlined a plan for agricultural extension 
tis ncli as a scheme for an agncuUuril college to l>e connected with the 
Unu ersitj lie is secrctnrj of the Amllira !?> ots Assocnlion, an organiza- 
tion of farmers designc<l to be non political, plannot! somenhal after the 
Parm Bureau redcration of America Under the leadership of the prcsi 
dent of one of the faluK hoinls in the area, a successful tninmg school 
for V illage leaders n ilh a n idc range of topics has been conducted Tliese 
endeavors represent a stimulating and promising piece of rural progress 

A Model Zemtndari 

About tvvent} }carsago Sir Daniel Hamilton, a Dntislicrvsho had made 
a fortune in the East, became deeply interested in the w elfare of the Indian 
peasant and particular!} in the promise of the cotipcrative movement to 
bring relief, and bought a small tract of land to experiment in colonizing 
cultis ators At the present time, he on ns an area of 18 000 acres between 
Calcuttaand the sea, 13,000 acresofnhtch arc settled Hehas/ound that 
the economic holding is around six or seven acres under the conditions that 
prevail in this tract, although some of llie cultivators have considerably 
more He has utilized the cooperative scheme throughout, with cobpera 
live banks, cooperative stores, cooperative nee mills, rice being the mam 
crop There is adequate educational and medical service No money 
lenders arc allowed on the place and Uie villagers have no debts except to 
the cooperative banks There is no Ibicvjng and there is no litigation 
Sir Daniel has had the advantage of beginning at the beginning w ith a clean 
slate, nevertheless, his achievement is an indication of the direction in 
which the ngtit kind of landlord can make a contribution to rural reconstruc- 
tion m India This is a vital matter 

TT^omen’s Inaiiiutea 

The organizer of Women’s Institutes in India, Mrs Saroj Nalini Dutt, 
started this work in 1913 quite without knowledge of similar movements in 
other parts of the world These Women’s Institutes are found mostly m 
Bengal today, although they are penelratmg other parts of India The 
plans followed are not unlike those of the marv ellously successful Women’s 
Institutes of Great Bntam They are based on the theory that “ the women 
of a nation are the fountains of its strength and inspiration in every sphere 
of life,” and a recognition of the fact that “so long as the women of the 
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country remain steeped in abject ignorance, misery, illiteracy, and supersti- 
tion, physically weak and diseased, helpless and timid in spirit, with their 
outlook limited to the narrow horizon of the domestic world and in a state 
of absolute dependence and helplessness, utterly unfit to carry out their 
domestic duties and duties towards their children and the members of the 
family generally, owing to their want of training in laws of health and hy- 
giene and in domestic industries ... all our efforts to secure political 
freedom, economic prosperity and material well being are bound to prove 
futile.” To remedy these conditions effort must be made to give xmiversal 
education to girls, to provide for suitable education for adult women, to 
enlist the interest and support of the women themselves, and to organize 
them into groups to work for their own amelioration. A central organiza- 
tion in Calcutta constitutes a memorial to this inspiring leader of Indian 
women, who was just at the beginning of her great contribution to rural 
reconstruction at the time of her death. 

The Leadership of the Servants of India 
The Society of Servants of India is a band of men most carefully chosen, 
each of whom gives unstintedly of his time, energy, and capacities to 
specvaliied service on behalf of a belter India. The Society recognizes the 
deep significance of the rural problem, and all of its efforts have more or 
less bearing upon rural reconstruction. Specifically, however, its main 
projects in this field at present are in the rehabilitation of a group of villages 
in the Bombay Presidency, and in the organization of a very effective 
Agricultural Association. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Rural Reconsiruction 
_Of all the leaders of India, this great figure is the chief protagonist of 
rural betterment. He has been particularly vehement in his denunciation 
of untouchability and earnest in his championship of the rights of the out- 
castes and of the village people generally. He has repeatedly said that the 
problem of India will be settled in the villages and not in the cities He 
has apparently placed his reliance for economic rehabilitation on the revival 
and the maintenance of spinning and weaving as supplementary industries 
for the cultivators. I am unable to find, however, that Mr. Gandhi has 
promulgated a general plan of rural reconstruction involving ways by which 
the many difficulties, economic and social, described in the last chapter 
can be attacked with some degree of hope. However, Mr. Gandhi, in 
common with nearly all of the Indian leaders in the present movement for 
independence, seems quite convinced that the settlement of the political 
status must precede hopeful efforts to solve economic and social problems. 
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The Go\'EnNiiENT and Rural Affairs 

When one considers the numbers of people to be reached, the immense 
variety and extreme complexity of the difBculties to be met, government 
effort, unquestionably belated in its inception, seems rather puny. But 
when one obsen’es the actual operations of the governmental departments 
in the various provinces, one realizes that a vast amount of work has been 
done by an extremely able group of men, whose service has not only been 
intelligent and disinterested, but who have exhibited even an excess of 
patience. The service is rendered tlie provinces through what are called 
“nation»building” or “beneficent” departments Little more will be 
attempted than to list these departments and what is here stated is a quite 
inadequate picture of the work accomplished and under way. 

Agriculture 

The main service in agriculture has been in research, in the field of the 
application of the physical and biological sciences to the problems of Indian 
agriculture. Livestock has not been neglected, although of necessity main 
attention has been given to soils and crops. The most significant piece of 
\sork has been in breeding new strains of crops which give better yields, or 
have the quality of resistance to drouth or disease. The task of carrying 
information to the cultivators has been performed by what is called “propa- 
ganda work.” The greatest success in this type of extension service has 
been in persuading the cultivators to utilize the better seeds and to some 
extent the better practices developed in Ibe investigational work. 

Agricultural Colleges 

The agricultural colleges are administratively a part of the work of the 
agricultural departments. Iheir staffs do some research work and exten- 
sion service, but are mainly devoting their energies to the teaching of stu- 
dents. Thus far, most of the graduates have gone into government service 
either in regulatory work or in propaganda work, a few only being found m 
practical independent agriculture. 

Education 

There are at present about 9,000,000 pupils in the primary schools of 
India. Out of every three boys who should be in schools, one is on the 
rolls; of girls one in thirteen is in school During the period 1022 to 1927 
enrollment increased more than 30 per cent. Compulsory primary educa- 
tion has been discussed for years, but its cost has stood in the way of any 
large measure of the application of the pnnciple Modern methods of 
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teacher traimng are utilized, m addition to the con\ entional academic work, 
and encouragement is gnen to an increasing extent to “agricultural bias” 
courses “Rural knowledge” and “rural skills” are being made organic 
ju the scheme of rural education 


Uealtk 

There are o\er 5 000 goierament hospitals and dispensaries in India, 
and a large staS of health ofBcials. with institutions of research as part of 
the general plan The chief \alue of the health service up to the present 
time has been in handling epidemics Outside the cities and large towns it 
has not as jet been able to deal very effectively with the problems of 
prev enlive medicine and of sanitation in the Indian village 

Irrtgaiton 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture states that 

Oa an a>erage for five years from lWt-42 lo IWi-iC Tjearly 50 OOO 000 acres were im 
$aled by soremmeat and prmte im^lioQ vori, tbe percental of imgated area to area 
sown beug 19 4 Practically half the total area irrigated is irrigated b} canab tbe remainder 
being irrigated by tanks wells and other sources 

India has the largest area of irrigated land of any country m the world, 
and new projects are m construction and m contemplation 

Forestrp 

There is a highly organized department of forestry with magnificent 
new headquarters Apparently the problems have been approached thus 
far chiefly from two angles, that of the commercial value of forests as a crop, 
and that of the conserv ational value of forest-clad river sources The 
difficult and perhaps the msoluble problem of providing fuel for the villagers 
has not j et been successfully attacked 

Famine Relief 

Government reports state that famines have been practically abolished 
What IS meant is that transportation and organiration of relief service are 
such that when any area is afflicted with a serious famine, sufficient pte- 
V enliv e measures are av vilable lo keep the people from starv mg This m 
itself, IS a tremendous achievement Through all its historj famine has 
stalked abroad m India It was estimated that m the famme of 1876-78 m 
South India over 5 000 000 people perished in Bntish India alone 
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Other Government Activities 

Some of the provincial governments are interesting themselves in village 
industries. There is a first-class veterinary college, and strong depart- 
ments of veterinary science in the different provinces. One of the most 
useful and the least spectacular of tlic services of Government has been 
the work of “settlement,” by which the Government has surveyed and has 
a record of every parcel of land in India, and estunates the value of this 
land from the standpoint of the value of crops grown on it. These facts 
are made the basis of the land tax, which is also in most cases a land rental 
When one recalls that there are probably not less than 50,000,000 land 
holdmgs in India, many of them greatly fragmented, the stupendous char- 
acter of this service, which admittedly has been done with thoroughness and 
integrity, is easily recognized 

The Cooperatite iloiement 

The cobperative movement has attained considerable proportions and it 
is 80 characteristically a service both of voluntary agencies and of govern- 
meet departments that it must be thought of as one movement. There 
are today approximately 00,000 codperative societies in India. Chief 
emphasis has been placed upon the Cooperative Credit Society Unfor- 
tunately, this movement has not been an unqualified success In some 
areas remarkable developments not only have taken place but are still in 
progress All too often, however, the peasant has regarded the Cobperative 
Credit Society as simply an opportunity to get further into debt and on 
terms much more favorable than those given by the money-lender. Never- 
theless, the movement is bound to go on, and there are government officials 
who have succeeded to a remarkable degree in developing strong, perma- 
nent and sound societies 

Other forms of cobperation have been experimented with, such as 
cooperative land colonization schemes, the voluntary consolidation of 
scattered holdings, and village welfare societies In Bengal, one of the 
most effective pieces of cooperaUon is tlie organization of a group of anti- 
malaria cooperative societies In the United Provinces there is a district 
rural reconstruction association in which the chief lines of work are the 
removal of illiteracy (by organizing adult schools in rural areas where the 
villagers have the opportunity to study at night), improvement of agri- 
culture, development of cottage industries, organization of village games, 
dramas, and carrying out sanitary and social reforms. The aim is also 
to regenerate the ancient rural institutions which ate dying at present 
owing to sheer neglect. One of the most interesting and stimulating of the 
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newer movements in this field is that of the organization of all village 
cooperative societies m one or two of the provinces 

The Royal Commuston on Apnciilture 
The most significant of recent gOA emmental movements in the field of 
rural reconstruction was the appomtment by the British Government of a 
Royal Commission to study the entire problem This report is a monument 
of thorough work and of mtelhgent consideration and discussion of a wide 
range of problems Perhaps of necessity, some major issues, such as that 
of the reform of land tenure and of taxation, were omitted from the terms of 
reference, but within its assigned field tlie Commission did a capital piece 
of work There will be occasion to refer to its findings at many pomts m 
this report 

The Problem of Coordinating Nation Building Services 
Perhaps the most significant cnticism made by the Royal Commission 
upon the wor^ done by the nation building departments m British India 
was the almost total failure of these six or eight different services to pool 
their efforts This is not only true of the work done down among the 
villages but also true at the top There is no all India rural policy But 
there are the beginnings of integrated study and promotion that are worth 
mention 


The Board of Economic Inquiry tn the Punjab 

This Board was formed as an official body under orders of the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab province m 1919 The fimctions as ongmally outlined 
Were as follows 

(1) To lay down lines of economic mvestigation 

(2) To coordmate the results of economic inquiries 

(3) To encourage economic study and research 

(4) To publish economic material 

It embraces both officials and non-officials — twenty five m number It has 
to its credit a considerable number of publications covermg both rural and 
urban work and m rather thorough fashion dealing with many fundamental 
problems 

The Rural Commumly Board in the Punjab 

The Rural Community Board is a jomt organization of the various benefi 
cent departments for the uplift and enhghtenment of the rural community 
m this province The Mmister for Education is its president, and the 
heads of all the beneficent departments, together with certain other officers 
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connected Tvith the public utility services, and the provincial secretaries 
of the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, and the St. John Ambulance Associations 
are its members. There is a similar organization in each district, called the 
District Community Council, vrhich includes, in addition to the oflGcers 
of the beneficent departments, officials and non-officials who are interested 
in the welfare of the rural communities in the district. District Councils, 
in their turn, have branches in the various parts of the District. 

Rural Uplift CommtUees at Moga 

This is another effort somewhat more local m character, but also more m- 
tensive, to secure cobperation among the leaders of the villages of given 
areas in specific pieces of village improvement. The last report indicates 
that not less than seventy villages have distinct pieces of improvement 
work in the fields of cooperation, education, agriculture, and general welfare. 
There is a journal published, and altogether the movement is one of the most 
promising in India. ^ 

Progress in Bombay 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture says: “An interestmg develop- 
ment is the progress in Bombay, where taluha development associations 
and divisional boards of agriculture have been formed. Thb represents the 
most systematic attempt which has yet been made to coordinate the propa- 
ganda work of the agricultural and cooperative departments in respect of 
agricultural improvement.” 

The Work of Mr. and Mrs. Brayne 

In spite of the fact that the actual machineiy developed by this excep- 
tionally vigorous and high-minded administrator in his former district of 
Gurgaon has largely gone to pieces smce he was transferred to another 
district, the work of Mr. Brayne and his wife is one of the most challenging 
things to be observed in India in tJie field of rural reconstruction. 
The fame of it has gone all over India. Whatever the limitations of 
bis service or bis plans, tbe dEiDonsVTaS.itm oi \be possibilities oi a new type 
of official leadership and of constructive plans on the part of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of a district, will be a permanent asset in the rural re- 
construction movement. Whether the administrator of each one of the 
050 political districts in British India is the proper officer for coordinating 
the local activities of the various nation building departments the outsider 
can scarcely say, but it is obvious that the effort of this official to grasp 
the problem of rural rehabilitation as a whole and to coordinate in some 



measure at least the activities of the different sendees xmder his direction, 
must make an invaluable contribution to village uplift. 

The Im-penol Council of Agricultural Research 

This is a new body organized directly as a result of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture- Its purposes are; 

(1) To aid, develop, and coordinate agricultural and veterinary research 
in India by promoting scientific (including technological) research, instruc- 
tion and experiments in the science, metiiods of practice of agriculture 
(including the marketing of agricidtural produce), and by promoting 
veterinary research and instruction in veterinary science, by the diffusion 
of useful information and by such other means as appear calculated to 
develop agricultural and veterinary research. 

(2) To act as a clearing house of information not only in regard to re- 
search alone but also in regard to agricultural and veterinary matters gen- 
erally. 

It has not a? yet taken up seriously problems in the economic and social 
fields, but it is understood that these questions are within its range of 
interest. 

The Government in General 

It will be seen that the various departments of Government are doing a 
wide range of service which is performed effectively, honestly, and in most 
cases sympathetically. The Government is handicapped by lack of funds 
and is almost necessarily bureaucratic in its method, but its total contribu- 
tion to rural development in India is tremendously significant. It has 
concerned itself chiefly with the technical questions of agriculture and for- 
estry and except in the cobperative movement has given insufficient atten- 
tion to economic issues. As indicated by the Royal Commission the Gov- 
ernment has thus far failed to erect through coordinated efforts a great 
forward-looking constructive rural policy for British India. But India is 
not alone in this type of failure, and the appointment of the Royal Com- 
mission and the nature of its xecommendations are indications of the recog- 
nition of the necessity of determining a large policy and a coordinated 
program. 

The Village Work of Missions 

In view of the references that have been made thus far to specific pieces 
of work performed either by governmental or by non-official agencies in 
India, it may seem ungracious in discussing the work of missions in rural 
India to fail to mention by name many important institutions and efficient 
individuals. To do this, however, seems inadvisable, both because of limi- 
tations of space and because the writer was unable to see more than a frac- 
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tion of the work actually m operation It is hoped that what is said will 
serve to indicate the large place that rural enterprises under Christian aus 
pices have m this great movement of rural reconstruction in India 

Individual missions and missionaries long ago began helpful service of 
economic relief among the villagers But when, about thirty years ago, 
hlr J B Knight came out under the auspices of the American Board to 
do agricultural work, the more distinctively rural work on a broad basis 
was begun Mr Knight v as one of the earliest if not the very first of the 
“agricultural missionaries” in the world In 1911 Mr Sam Higgmbot 
tom began his agricultural work at Allahabad which has grown into a 
strong institution and has given its promoter wide fame as a pioneer of ag 
ncultural development 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was the first of the religious or 
ganizations to take up rural reconstruction in \ igorous fashion A quota 
tion from a recent address by Mr K T Paul, the leader on this work, 
bears not only upon the distinct service of the Association, but upon the 
significance of rural work in India 

It la a matter of much gratificatioa that Rural ItecoastnidioQ has after all secured a 
place m the conscience and imagination of the people of India Seventeen years ago m 191S 
when some of us were organumg the first Rural Centers in India ours was a cry m the wilder 
stss Tbeveiytena Rufal JiecoMrveiKOi was our ceunsf e tods/jl^aaJr^saaoiMOur 
vast country Scarcely a morning arrives when the newspaper which one opens has not some 
thing to say about rural recoustruction e rejoice at this 

One of the best contributions of the Christian forces has grown out of the 
report of the Fraser Commission of 1920 All over India the village 
schools and the training institutions under mission control as also those 
under other auspices have been revolutionized m their outlook, purposes, 
and methods by the remarkably strong report of this Commission The 
outstanding institution to take leadership in carrying out the recommenda 
tions of the Commission was the school at Moga which has become a house* 
hold word in educational circles in India There are numerous other 
mstitutions which are proceeding along the same general Imes each with its 
special method and distinctive leadership Some of the best of these works 
are described in Miss Van Doren s book. Fourteen Experiments m Rural 
Education, while Dr Mason Olcott, m his Village Schools in India has 
admirably stated the modem conception of the work of rural education m 
India 

An interesting fruitage both of Mr Brayne’s work and of the new interest 
of missionary institutions in rural reconstruction is the proposal for the or 
gamzation of the Village Uplift Society in India’ made by Pirtha Singh 
Nehra of the Ingraham Institute of Gbazibad 
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TVo enterprises, not missionary, but Christian, are suggesti\ e of progress 
Tlie Christian College at Alnaye m the Indian state of Travancore has a 
settlement scheme for trainmg young boys on rural lines, and expects to 
colonize the boys on land ivhen they are prepared for the work The 
Hardeper School, near Poona, is the product of a CImstian lawyer of 
that city, Mr Bunter, and the school receives the support of the local 
cooperati\ e society 

The training schools for village teachers and village preachers are, of 
course, making a great contribution The Christian high schools and 
Christian colleges are only incidentally dealing with village questions, al- 
though the major part of the student« come from the villages 

These mstances, which are merely samples of a great service, are now wide- 
spread and aggressiv e is the mterest on the part of the missions with respect 
to village work It is rooted m the progress of the last ten years, more par- 
ticularly since the Fraser Commission report, and m a growing conviction 
all over India that there must be a larger participation and mdeed an ag- 
gressiv e leadership of the Christian forces in what may be a tidal movement 
for rural regeneration The half dozen conferences held during the past 
year on rural tv ork, and tfaecbaraeterand quality of tbefindings of those con- 
ferences, are further evidences of this new purpose to ad\ ance m v iJlage work 
The election by the National Christian Council of the Bev J Z Hodge 
as Its secretary is another and very strong evidence of this mterest Mr 
Hodge endorses unresen ediy the w ider interpretation of the Gospel mes- 
sage He IS not only a thorough student but an ardent promoter of coopera- 
tn e societies, and has both a sound philosophy of rural reconstruction and 
an intimate knowledge of its problems 

Recognition of the work of the missionaries who have m the past years 
devoted themselves to the village problem is more than desen ed, because 
it is quite possible that, m these new purposes and enlarged plans for rural 
work, we may forget the pioneers The following tribute was made by an 
Indian village pastor in speaking before one of the recent meetings of a 
provmoial Christian council He said that the missionaries have been 
“ifmerafmg 6y <fay and by nigbt, m sunsbme and m ram, m stmimer and 
in winter, year after year, walking and talkmg, syTnpathirmg and advising, 
and identifying themselves with the people ” 

The recent volume published hy Bishop Fisher and Mr Foley of the 
Methodist Mission m India, entitled BvxMmg the Indian Church, says 

The social uplift movement in present-dsy India » dearly traceable to mflueoces pro 
rooted by the Church That is the Church haa converted Hindu reformers to a realization 
of their respoDSibihties, and tbe more the Cburct creates this tj-pe of situation the more 
Christlike does she mahe India 
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STRENGTHENLVG THE VILLAGE WORK OE THE MISSION 

The SiGviFiCANCE or the Indian Village 
future of India will be decided not m her cities but in her vxl- 
A lages ” So ^Ir Gandhi is reported to have said at the outset of his 
recent campaign of civil disobedience He was but repeating what he had 
asserted many times before He was of course, referring to political issues, 
hut unquestionably his statement embraces the w hole range of economic and 
social problems 

hlr K T Paul, one of the great Christian leaders of India has said, 
"India IS really there, in the villages, the foundations of our body politic and 
of its problems, and seven-eighths of the superstructure too Progress m 
any field, economic, political, or cultural, can only be reckoned m the 
measure m which it is secured for rural India ” 

Dr Macnicol, recently Secretary of the National Christian Council of 
India, after a lifetime of conspicuous service m India, of deep study of her 
problems, and with a ripe wisdom m Indian affairs has written as a deliber- 
ate expression of his conclusions that “oil who would touch the heart and 
mold the life of India must go down among the silent masses of the people 
They must turn their backs upon the cities and the life of the cities ” 
Stephen Neill, a far vision*^ British musionaiy of the younger group, 
says m his stimulating book on village problems in India, “We are dealmg 
here with one sixth of the human race ” 

That such assertions by these students of Indian affairs are not mere 
rhetoric is mdicated by the simple fact that 00 per cent of the people of 
India live m villages of approximately 5,000 people or less, and 75 per cent 
m villages of less than 2,000 people There are over 700,000 census villages 
averaging about 400 people each or a tot^ village population of at least 
275,000 000 Politically these milhoas are the bulwark of conservatism 
and stability, they are equally possible material for a peasant revolution 
Economically, they produce much more than all other mdustries com 
bmed socially the villages are India for here are embedded the character- 
istic features of the Indian civilization 

As elsewhere in the world thecitiesoflndiapossessthewealth theculture, 
the leadership Their people have made Western contacts Political 
agitation is largely in the cities But the deep tide of Indian life is the 
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■vTlIage life. Here must come such changes as are to make the new India. 
If tie villages stagnate, so will India. If tie villages are Christian, India 
will be Christian, As go tie villages, so goes India. 


The Place of theVill.\ge in CoNTEMPonARYjMissioNABT Work in India 

The earlier emphasis in missionarj' work was laid upon teaclimg tie 
talented few, the upper strata. This attempt was not a failure. Some of 
tie finest minds and strongest characters in India are Christians. But, 
numerically, tie cities have made a pathetically small contribution to the 
Indian Church. Only when the mass movement came into existence, did 
the Protestant Church make any substantial headway. Not less than 
nine-tenths of Indian Christians are villagers. Large numbers of Indian 
preachers and teachers are at work in the villages. Thousands of Chris- 
tian primary schools are village schools. Much evangelistic effort is 
expended among the villagers. 

In what then does the problem of rural missions tonsist? It is largely a 
matter of attitude and of direction of effort. Educational missions, for 
example, actually face toward the city. In common with the general 
tendency of all Indian education, the Christian educational enterprise 
encourages the young to fit themselves for tj'pes of vork for which the 
villages do not offer openings, the one exception being the training of the 
nllage teacher or preacher. Many primary' schools, practically all of the 
high schools, and colleges, are in large towns or cities. Veiy* few mission- 
aries lU e in villages. Even the district missionaries often live in towns or 
cities. All too few missionaries know intimately the villages or the villagers. 

These statements are not a sweeping criticism of missionary’ policj'. It 
is fortimate for the village youth, especially those from among the out- 
castes, that the missionarj' enterprise has funished an opportunity for 
leaving the village. This exodus from the village to the city is inevitable 
and to a certain point it is highly desirable and to be encouraged. But 
frankly, the present missionarj' enterprise is not set to solve the problems of 
the village. It has comparatively little influence upon the young people 
who remain in the ^’iIlage, except in so far as membership in the Christian 
Church brings its oum reward and may help to better social and economic 
conditions 

A high authoritj* has said that nine-tenths of the missionarj’ work in 
India is done on behalf of one-tenth of the people — ^meaning that tlie over- 
whelming emphasis, so far as the immediate acti\ ities of the missionarj’ 
personnel are concerned, is with the people of the towns and cities. In 
1928 one-sixth of the whole missionarj’ force in India was concentrated in 
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ten large towns. There are Christians in only 7 per cent, of the villages of 
India. 

Hindrances to Vii.i*.ioE Work 

The most obvious hindrance is that of lack of funds. There are too few 
trained workers for the villages The salaries of village workers are small. 
Living conditions are far from ideal. Many of the workers have not been 
properly trained or are not thoroughly fitted for village vork. Probably 
no mission and few missionaries but w ould undertake more aggressive \ illage 
work and a wider range of service if money and workers were available 

The calls that come from existing work and from new opportunities along 
the older conventional lines of service absorb the means at hand There is 
a natural unwillingness to start new work and a certain wisdom in refraining 
from begmning projects that are likely to suffer from lack of adequate 
support In some cases there is, among missions, a lack of interest m and 
an understanding of the importance of village work. It bristles with 
difficulties And when the choice consists, on the one hand, of an old 
established piece of evangelistic and educational work, and, on the other 
hand, of something new and relatively untried, it Is not difficult to predict 
the decision. 

Unfortunately, there has been in some instances a misuse of specialists. 
A missionary who had come out for specific work, owing to the exigencies of 
the local situation, would be given entirely different service This practice 
seems to have been especially true in village work and particularly of some 
agricultural missionaries Some of these men have become utterly dis- 
couraged over lack of support or sympathy or real opportunity to do the 
work they came to do Their projects may starve for lack of support and 
they, themselves, are given the feeling that their work is minimized 

A New Zeal fob Rural Work 

But there is all over India a new zeal for rural v ork. The service of 
the agricultural missionaries, the success of Moga, the Jerusalem Meeting, 
have all had their effect A study of the reports of the conferences m India 
held the past year reveal a new fmtb, a new grip, a new plan, a determina- 
tion to work out an all-India policy for village work. As was stated in the 
report of the conference at Asansol* 

Dunng the last few months we have bad the first adequate beginnmgs of a Chnstian 
policy that looks toward making a imified aod unifying approadi to our rural responsibih- 
ties as servants of the East. 

No words could better state the large issue that stands before the Chris- 
tian forces in India and that the missionaries are now determined to tackle. 

There are those who fear that the emphasis upon those forms of service 
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vrhicli touch social and economic problems may deflect the mission from its 
supreme task of proclaimmg the gospel of Jesus Christ It seems to me that 
the proceedings of the Jerusalem Meetmg and of the recent conferences in 
India make clear that there is no conflict But I would like to utter a 
personal word on this pomt 

There can be no doubt that e\angelism is the primary concern of the 
Christian enterprise in India But it should m the best sense embrace all 
the work of the Christian enterprise Of course this idea implies agreement 
as to a ^ ery wide scope for the definition of the Christian message It is 
“ an mclusi\e evangelism E\ei 3 actiMU must be spirituahzed and trul> 
Christianized Evangelism is far broader than preaching There is also 
the e\ angelism of sen ice Perhaps more important than anj thing else is 
the message that is carried bj the Chnsllike life of those who bear the name 
of Christian The preacher must proclaim in evangel as broad as all the 
needs of tbe v lUager, and as inclusiv e as tbe range of impact of the peculiar 
Christian message upon all aspects of personal and corporate life The 
undergirdmg of the task of strengthenmg village work lies m such a defini 
tion of the Gospel as giv es just as much meaning, significance, purpose and 
spiritual content to the ministry of healing and the senice of economic 
relief as to the more specialized traditional religious work Any type of 
service which will meet the needs of the villager must be thought of as 
integral in the Christian enterprise and justified as a part of the Christian 
message 

The distmctiv ely religious element should be not only foremost in mission 
work but It should pervade all places and vitalize all activities The 
Church does not exist for itself It is a dynamic mstrument m kingdom 
buildmg, and it must be an effective instrument in itself It becomes fully 
efiectiv e only as it undertakes the crowning task of demonstrating the appli- 
cation of the Christian purpose and power to the real problems of both 
personal and corporate life Dr J hL Baker, m an address a few y ears ago, 
said, “There are many experienced missionaries m India who believ e that 
theoretical, unapplied Christian teacliing cannot bring about any radical 
clianges m village life Applied Chnstiamty is the only thing that can do 
It ” 

This inclusive evangelism, this wider gospel message, is not new m 
India As far back as 1918, the National Christian Council voted that 
agricultural missions were integral m the missionary enterprise The 
educational work has for decades been regarded as organic m the missionary 
plan Tlie recent review of the work of medical missions says, “The 
mmislty of healing is an essential part of the work of the Christian Churcli ” 
So we hav e not so much a new principle as a new emphasis 
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perhaps the first, place. There is a difference of judgment among the mis- 
sionaries themselves as to the relative emphasis •which shall be placed upon 
preaching by the missionary, as compared with other methods- of proclaim- 
ing the Christian message. 

(2) Friendship. Ser\'ice is love active; Christian character is love in- 
carnate; and preaching is the mteqjreter of both. The friendly attitude, 
the genuine sympathy, the real understanding of people as human beings, 
are basic in the successful ministry, whether of preaching or of service. 

(3) Helpful Service at Any Point of Need. A missionary was heard to 
say that the call to se^^^ce was not so much the needs of the people as the 
call of God. One could not help wondering if, after all, the need is not in 
itself the call. At any rate, neither preaching alone, nor e% en the friendly 
attitude, has the power that comes from personal help to those in need 
when and where they need the aid. 

(4) Identification. The question bow far the missionary shall go in 
living as the villagers live, dressing as the villagers dress, must be decided 
by the missionaries themselves. In the last analysis identification is a 
matter of spirit and not of form. It is giving one’s self to the uttermost on 
behalf of the deepest needs of the people. For in this ay only does one 
become identified with the difficulties, the aspirations, the needs, the hopes 
of the people. One may easily err by an outward conforming which brings 
with it an unnecessaiy sacrifice of Western standards and habits. Identifi- 
cation is spiritual sympathy. 

I was told that the earlier methods of evangelism by which the missionaiy 
devoted himself largely to exhorting, proclaiming the Gospel in the high- 
ways and hedges, “preaching under the palm tree,” has been pretty much 
given up, and that the most effective methods today are comprised in a 
great evangelistic week in which the whole Church of a given mission is set 
at wor^ witnessing for the Master. Not merely the missionary, the pastors 
and the preachers and the evangelists, but the rank and file of the old and 
tlie young are asked to give their testimony and their time for that week, 
in a common effort to induce their nagbbors and their friends to come into 
the Christian fold “E\ery Christian an evangelist every day in the year” 
is of course the ideal. 


Christian lYwrfure 

Religious education is as broad as the Christian missionary work. 
Christian nurture is the thing of most significance next to the proclamation 
of the message. 

(I) Preparation for Baptism. That part of religious education which 
consists in preparing the convert for formal entrance into the Church is a 
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matter of high importance Each mission will necessarily have its own 
standards and its own methods The mam thing is that this preparation 
for baptism shall be one that not merely meets the reqmrements of Church 
rules but that impresses upon the candidate the problems and methods of 
Christian character building and the joys and privileges of Christian 
discipleship 

(2) Worship Here is a deep problem of the Christian Church m all 
lands It IS at bottom a phase of religious education Form is important, 
especially with new comerts, but “spint and truth” are vital Two prac 
tical suggestions from the field may be passed on 

The devotional life of all Christians needs strengthening, and the use of 
Bible stones, the possession of a “village Bible,” and frequent gathermgs for 
worship would all help Hmdu festivals are usually related to agriculture, 
and it would be a great gain'd they could be “Christianized ” 

It is impossible m many small villages containing only small groups of 
Christians to build a church Perhaps there might be m every \ illage an 
enclosed area for worship, m which a cross n ould be set up, and here the 
Christians would resort for frequent, if not for daily, worship under the 
leadership of a lay worker if the pastor were not available 

(S) Religious Education The best suggestion to be made on this pomt 
IS the following quotation from a circular on The lidtgioue Education of the 
Villager, prepared by Mrs A E Harper of Moga 

Tins program of religious educatioa will be centred m et^nmee A dear conviction of the 
mauSciency of lostructioa as a complete method of education should bring us to try the 
methodoflife wlnchislesroingthrougbexpenencing Itehgioustruthwdlbeleamedbyprac* 
ticing not by listening The curriculum will be experience centred as was Christ s plan of 
teaching bis followers Every part of the program willbedosely related to the life of the learn 
ers The common separation between the ideas of religion and the interests of everyday life 
m the minds of the school-child and the church member will be avoided by taking the ma 
tenalsof the religious education from their major experiences, i e their experiences of play of 
work of money of beauty, of worship of knowledge 

(4) Work and Life Has there not been too much reliance upon member- 
ship m the church, upon the nominal acceptance of the teachings of the 
church, and upon the mfluence of the activities of the church, as means of 
producing Christian character? All these are good, and indeed, essential 
But we need a fresh approach to ll e whole problem of Christian character- 
buildmg For example, in the religious nurture of the villagers we must 
know better, and utilize more fully, both the mental and the moral values of 
work with the hands, the spiritual good m learning to love, rather than to 
fear, Nature and her manifestations, the moral and spiritual values m a 
people’s literature, in the cooperative movement, and m all social and 
economic relations 
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(5) Life-Counseling. The many problems that arise in connection with 
the work of both the service of Christian nurture and of school education, 
call attention to the importance of developing the function of life-counseling 
as part of the equipment of both preachers and teachers. THie individual 
still remains the unit of interest in Christian work, and his capacities, his 
opportunities, and the forces which he can use and which can be used on his 
behalf, for the making of the best posrible personality he can become, form 
one of the fundamental aspects of the Christian message. To carry out 
the idea of life-counseling calls in an increasing degree for the scientific 
approach as well as sympathetic guidance. 

(6) A Village Bible. One is impressed with the effective use that many 
missionaries are able to make of Bible stories and the desirability of a wide 
extension of this means of grace, especially by the Indian pastors. Would 
it not be of great advantage in village work if the more \*ital parts of the 
Bible could he brought together in a volume not too large, not only for the 
current use of Christians but for distribution among non-Christians? 
There is already in use a children’s Bible that suggests the type of material 
that might be included in the village Bible, somewhat as follows: 

(a) The life and teachings of Jesus as one story. 

(b) The great Bible stories with which Jesus was familiar. 

(c) Many of the Psalms and other devotional literature of the Old 

Testament. 

(d) The missionarj’ work of the Apostles and the ethics of Paul. 

Much of the material In Uie Bible is extraneous to the Christian message 
and is practically never used. If there could be in each major Indian lan- 
guage an adequate translation of a modem Englbh version of this shorter 
type, it would tend to make the Bible much more accessible both to Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, and much more freely used by the masses of 
people. 

(7) Christian Nurture for Non-Christians, One of the difficulties con- 
stantly reiterated is that of reaching the caste village. In many villages tlie 
caste people will not listen to or associate with the Christian pastor of the 
outcaste people. One suggestion was that there should be a Christian 
ashram, or retreat, either permanent or itinerant, in which the Christian 
worker would make himself available for personal conference and discussion 
to all the people, about the problems of personal and corporate life as 
viewed by the Christian. One of the ablest Christian workers in India, 
himself an Indian, says that e\ cn a non-caste Christian teacher, if he he of a 
high order of character, can go into the caste village and preacli Clirist, 
provided he will urge upon the village an all-roimd program of reconstruc- 
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tion, and provided also he will not condemn other religions or crowd unduly 
and prematurely the matter of Christian baptism or Church membership. 
All this applies with particular force to the spiritual and moral aspects of 
community life Is it not legitimate for the missionary to seek to inculcate 
Christian virtues and to sow the seeds of Jesus’ spirit, without pressmg the 
question of “conversion,” trusting the Lord of the Harvest for the ultimate 
outcome? 


Schooling for tke Villagers 

The educational enterprise in India under Protestant Christian auspices 
includes 51 colleges, 247 high schools, 475 middle schools, 170 industrial 
schools, and 212 boardmg schools, besides agricultural schools and traming 
schools for pastors and teachers The pupils in all these institutions come 
largely from the villages but the “products” of the schools usually find oc- 
cupations m the towns and cities A goodly proportion of those educated in 
the 76 teacher trainmg mstitutions and m the 66 institutions for pastors and 
evangelists, serve in the villages The Christian primary school is the 
characteristic feature of, and indeed the key to, the service of education for 
the villagers There is an enrollment of nearly 550,000 pupils, in some 
10,000 schools, about half of them classified as Christians. There is no 
means of discovering how many of these schools or pupils are in rural 
villages 

It is not difficult to compose a most formidable list of the difficulties fac- 
ing this primary school enterprise. The lack of trained teachers, the in- 
difference or opposition ot parents, the attitude of caste people toward the 
education of the outcastes, the wrong ideas entertained by the villagers of 
what education consists in and what its purposes are, to a certain extent the 
lack of books in the vernaculars, inadequate financial provision — these are 
sufficiently distressing. 

Fully realizing the difficulties, we must, nevertheless, emphasize the su- 
preme need of making the village school work far more effective. There is a 
really alarming waste of time, of money, and of energy in this entire enter- 
prise Children stay in school too short a time, with mapy of them attend- 
ance is most irregular. Although one missionary leader demonstrated that 
children can be taught to read in one year, it is generally held that perma- 
nentliteracy can be acquired only by four years of scboolmg. Yet “half the 
pupils in general mstitutions are in the first class,” and “four-fifths below 
the fourtJi class ” The efforts of the teachers in the mission schools to 
achieve greater efficiency in this one respect vary all the way from success- 
ful and prompt results to a stubborn reliance on the old methods Progress 
is being made, but the problem remains. 
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This question of learning to read is but a part of the general problem of 
method and of content of the work m the primary scliool Obviouslj vrith 
children of tender age, not much can be done in strictlj \ ocatioml work, yet 
the justification for an effort to utilize the env ironment of the a illage as 
mam material still remams \alid Mnnj missionanes w ould press work of 
this sort more aajdly if tlie goa eminent syllabus were wore elastic, and if 
some government educational authorities encouraged experiments 

Tlie relation between the daily life of the villager and the conventional 
school subjects like readmg, arithmetic, and gcograpbj is well understood 
by all tramed teachers but is not sutBcientlj practised m the actual conduct 
of the schools There are certain attitudes of the mind on the part of the 
villager that can best be altered bj the training of the schools An example 
is education for cooperation Cooperation is a spirit os nell as a method 
The V ital place of the coopcrativ e idea m rural reconstruction is so clear tliat 
the schools maj well be asked to laj the foundations Thinking together, 
planning together, acting together both for the common interests of the 
school and on behalf of those outside the school, is the kev to much of the 
training of children and jouth for the future generation of cobperators 
Another instance is that of manual labor The dignity of labor with the 
hands does not consist m the labor itself, nhich way be trul^ menial and 
indefensible Handnork takes on dignity whenever the work is necessarj 
and to the degree to viluch it lends itself to intelligent direction Thus it 
becomes a source of mental and moral discipline ^Ycll-dl^ected physical 
activities themselves have a mental reaction Doing things corrcctlj and 
promptly and in the spirit of service, all affect character The altitude of 
the parents in regard to the education of their children might be more 
favorable if the schools n ere closer to the life of tlie village and if the teacher 
v\ere a true village lender 

IMiat ansvser can be given to the boy who says there is no chance in the 
village’ There are several possible answers, each one of winch may be 
true One IS that tliere is no chance fortius particular boy Another is to 
help the bov to answ cr it himself simplv b\ getting him to studv the oppor- 
tunities m the village that arc vet unrealized There remains always the 
answer that often seems so hard and yet the answer that is fundamentally 
Chnstian Life docs not consist chiefly m attaining to particular situations, 
but rather in utilizing situations, whether they be apparently favorable or 
unfavorable for mental and spiritual development and for tlie building of 
character Tins is not a counsel of despair for the depressed indiv idual , it is 
a note of triumph for the Christian message 

f*^Educalion of the village bov for continued village life must not give him 
the sense of defeatism, of being a "reject,” of getting only a second or Uiird 
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missionaries that you must give the conventional education to all those who 
can roaster it, and then for those who cannot master it, you must give some- 
thing that is really less desirable and an unfortunate necessity. One would 
be exceedingly foolish to deny the dilTerenccs in talent as well as to deny the 
desirability of the verj* best education for any youth that he can compass. 
The two basic factors in the problem arc, first, the particular tjTJC of mind of 
the youth, and the other, the economic opportunities for this youth, given 
his appropriate training. 

Everj-thing hinges on the teacher. There arc three main elements in the 
problem of securing llie right sort of teacher; proper training, a reasonable 
salaiy, adequate super\*ision. Arthur Ma3'hew saj's, “It is terribly rare 
to see a real live man at work in an Indian schoolroom.” The teacher is 
expected to do all but the impossible. The demands made upon this village 
teacher are illustrated by a statement made by the head of a training 
school: 

la short, a village i>«<]ago^e sbouldbeagood teacher ot the nev tj^e. capable of coniluetiog 
a village school along approved lines and according to the best taetbods. He must abo be a 
leader in the villages, organizing educational facibties for adults as 'rrell. through night school, 
magic lantern shows, lectures, dramas, community gatherings, coterUioments. A teacher 
ought to be trained along all these Hoes In order tliat he may be a real “lender" in the village. 
Besides being a teacher of pupils, he ought to be a philosopher, friend, and guide of the people. 

Surely this is a “large order.” Yet it must be added that Itaving a wife abo 
trained and able to cooperate aclivelj’ is of prime importance! 

In some parts of India the typical s.ilary for the village teacher in the 
Christian school is 15 to 25 rupees a month. Rs. 20 are about $7.00 or 30 
shillings. There is a small army of Indian Christian teacliers serving the 
village school with typical missionary fer%'or, but at salaries wliich are 
utterly inadequate. Apparently most mission schools do not command as 
large salaried as do the other schools. If quality is to be secured there will 
have to be a distinct policy of increasing the salaries of the village teacher. 

, There is general acquiescence in the value of “the project method,” but 
also a widespread feeling that it must be used with caution, partly because 
oi the iact that it needs a superior teadier to use it effectiveiy. It is evi- 
dent that method in the primarj' school needs further study and experiment 
before the best system that will work under existing conditions is demon- 
strated. 

The training of teachers for village wt)rl: is perhaps one of the strongest 
aspects of the Christian educational enterprise in India. Considering the 
limitations of the problem, the training institutions are doing capital work; 
they understand the problem, their feet are on the ground. 
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The matter of supervision, howe\er, is a different story Go\emment 
superv ision is perfimctory and rather useless Inspectors ha\ e too many 
schools and their task is really little more than to check up statistics 
Super\ ision bj district missionaries is of necessity more concerned with the 
pastoral than with the educational sen ice Here, again, the field of super 
vision IS too large Nor m most cases are the district supermtendents 
tramed educators With Chnsti-m primary schools “icattered about here 
and there supervision is difficult to secure and mamtam, and there is the 
everlasting question of costs But perhaps there is no single reform m 
Christian primary education more important than the provision of S3m3 
pathetic counselors of the village teachers, who can v isit each school sev eral 
times a year and remam long enough to leam about what is actuallj happen- 
mg and to giv e both professional advice and fnendlj counsel to the teach 
ers, as well as to stir the villagers themselves to a larger interest m the educa- 
tion of their children Each supervisor should have not over fifteen 
schools 

At one of the conferences it was staled that “the di'trict superintendent 
is the captain of his side ” this was with reference to village work Mini 
fold as are the duties of this important official m the missionary organiza- 
tion, one cannot avoid the suggestion that he should be an evpert m v illage 
work and particularly keen on the educational service He is largely re- 
sponsible for choosing village workers for delermming their training, and 
for mamtainmg their esprit de corps 

In the Punjab there are some missions graduallj giving up distinctively 
school work because of the fact that government schools are beginning to 
cov er the ground Ilowev er, in India m general, it will be long before the 
need for the Christian primary school is obliterated 

There is in some provnnees a verj liberal policj on the part of the Govern- 
ment toward the mission school, a willingness not onlj to make grants but to 
allow liberty for experimentation But in some cases the Gov emment ap 
patently considers it a fav or when it makes a grant of money to the mission 
scliool Beall}, the shoe is on the other foot, for when the Government 
mikes a grant to a mission school, it almost mvarnbl} bu}s intelligence, 
dev otion, training and high character at an amazmgl} low price ' Gov ern- 
ment deliberate!} and wisely avoids the religious issue in etiucation, but 
acknowledges the desirability of character building through the schools 

It IS not eas} for the Gov ernraenl to experiment , especially when it is unable 
to furnish ev en a modicum of education for the masses The Gov emment, 
therefore, can well afford to encourage the missions to keep up on the firing 
line, to be the pioneers to experiment, to demonstrate the new methods 
If the missions fail m their experiments, the Government gets no blame, if 
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comprises in fact the coordioation of aJl other types of service to % lUage 
•women 


Mass Edneaiion 

Adult education in one sense cannot bo a specialized type of service 
It is Something that permeates all other tjTies of aid, partlj because adult or 
continued education is a necessity m ever> coiintiy and nilh all classes of 
people, but primarily m India because of illiteracy and the narrow outlook 
upon life The question of adult education, therefore, is in one sense the 
cron ning question of all This report intends to iterate and reiterate the 
substance of the phraseology in the Jerusalem Report on rural missions to 
the effect that “education is fundamental method ” Tins applies to 
e%angelism as well as to every other activity that represents the purpose of 
the Christian forces to uplift the villager The particular ways m which 
the educational principle may be worked out are multitudinous There 
should be full recognition of the significance of the educational method m 
all ranges of Christian service, and consequently an adequate study of 
educational technique as it must be applied to the different types of service 
and under the conditions that exist m \anous areas So, too, there is a 
long list of possible methods and devices that may be used The night 
school for adults, classes for Bible study, women’s institutes, the village 
library , the village reader, the drama, the magic lantern, the cinema, the 
radio, the demonstration, the lecture, — in fact, any device that m any part 
of the world is utilized for the education of older people may well have its 
place m India I asked everywhere I went whether it was not possible to 
use the radio in village education, and generally the reply was m the nega- 
tive Nevertheless, not only docs the Government at present control the 
radio service, but the army has scattered all over India sending stations 
that are seldom m use Language difficulties hav e to be reckoned with and 
the supply of the proper sort of talks by the proper sort of people, the ex- 
pense of receiving sets, and so on, but that these difficulties can be met by a 
vigorous personality that really takes hold of the problem is mdicated bv 
the scheme which Mr Brayne is about to put mto operation m his district 
by which hundreds will be reached with regular service and on topics deal- 
ing with the whole problem of village uplift 

(1) Lhteracy The attack on ilhteracy is perhaps the most pressing need 
The service of the missionary enterprise in this field is one of its notable 
achievements In India generally the degree of literacy is about 10 per 
cent Amoug Indian Christians, Protestant, Catholic, and Syrian, the 
literacy vanes m different provmces from 4 per cent to 86 per cent It 
should be said that m some states and in some missions the percentage is 
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even higher In one mission every diild m the Christian family is required 
to attend school This is brought about by a provision that every mem- 
ber of the cooperative society must agme to send his child to school 

It IS perhaps a counsel of perfecbon to say that every mission m India 
should make it a fundamental prmciple that every Chnstian must be 
literate But that aim would do more than any other one thing to vitahze 
all forms of service It would vastly strengthen the schools, all branches of 
e\ angelistic work, and the provision of literature It would tend to con- 
centration and constant re study of effective methods, and because of the 
fact that the majority of the Christians come from the outcaste classes, 
even a measurable success m reachmg the goal would make a tremendous 
impression upon India, and would have far-reachmg effects m respect to 
the whole problem of education One cannot therefore stress too strongly 
the need for attempting to make Chnstian India completely and perma- 
nently literate 

This could not, howei cr, be done unless there is the provision not only 
for the teaching of the children but teaching the older people to read Much 
effort has been expended m India in this direction but so far without very 
substantial results Thousands of night sdiools are m operation, but the 
results are meager They have as their pupils older boys and young men 
who ha\ e never been to school, or who failed to stay m school long enough 
to become literate, or who have lapsed from literacy Perhaps the most 
effective work m this particular aspect of adult education has been per- 
formed by those missions which have msisted upon the vital importance of 
havmg the adult church member able to read the Bible and the hymins 
It IS quite possible that herem lies the very best approach to adult literacy 
as far as the Christian enterprise is concerned, though it would be unfor- 
tunate if what might be call^ religious literacy satisfied the efforts of the 
Christian enterprise in this field 

(2) Education of the Illiterate When all is said and done on behalf of 
makmg India literate we must face the fact that a v ast amount of illiteracy 
will prev ail It maj be long before e\ en all Ghnstians can be made literate, 
and if the ser\ ice of the Christian enterprise is to be extended beyond the 
borders of the Christian groups, then those forms of adult education which 
are adapted to illiterates must be vastly strengthened and more widely 
utilized It may be said in passmg that possibly the most effective wedge 
into service for the people generally is adult education If the Christian 
forces can devise plans by which the problem of adult education of the 
illiterate may be measurably pressed towards solution, they will not only 
open a marvelous avenue of usefulness, but will render a service to rural 
India beyond all cojupvtntion It is another illustration of the principle 
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is as wide as the problems of the village and training for leadership must 
take into consideration those who leave the village for training and return 
there for service; those who leave the village for training and do not return 
to the vjJlage itself but in their new relationships play some part in rural 
reconstruction; and finally those who have to be tramed while still in the 
village and who are to remain there. The latter, of course, are lay workers 
and local community leaders. 

It would take us too far afield to discuss this matter adequately and I 
shall simply make a few suggestions concernmg the trammg of the preachers, 
with the observation that the same principles in general apply to the train- 
ing of teachers, particularly as the teacher-preacher is so characteristic a 
feature of village leadership It ought also to be observed that at present 
those who are responsible for the training of leaders have apparently given 
more thought to the specific needs of the village and bow to meet them 
through the trained teachers than they have to the possibilities of the 
preacher as a village leader 

(1) The Trammg of the Village Preacher. There is general agreement 
that at present the preachers designed for village work do not have the 
trammg that gives them an understanding of village problems and how the 
Christian teachmg may be applied to those problems. Suggestions for im* 
prave^ment are appropriate here. 

The village preacher should have a rootage in some practical function 
To use an old and familiar analogy, “He must be a tent-maker before he is a 
missionary.” True, many feel that a “side line” of this sort is likely to 
depreciate the energy and single-mindedness of the preacher. What was 
undoubtedly meant by this suggestion is that the preacher should not be 
merely an exhorter, for his message is not effective unless service accompa- 
nies it and unless there is manly competence back of it. One missionary of 
long experience in village work urged that the village preacher should have 
trainmg in first-aid and in nursing; and it was generally agreed that some 
knowledge of cooperation, of adult education, and of village problems gener- 
ally is indispensable. If every preacher in the Indian village were a hand- 
worker it would be for the good of his own soul as well. As an exemplar, his 
power woufef 6e vastfy mcreasea’. 

The preacher, however, is after all a spiritual technician. He must know 
the human soul, for he is a physician of the soul. He is a teacher of the 
application of religious truth to both personal and community life. There 
is a unity of preaching and service, but with service first and preaching as an 
interpretation of service. 

In the training of the village pastor, there should be adequate attention 
given to the concrete problems of village life. Indeed, it would be most 
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helpful if in the training there were different projects assigned to students, 
just as in the Irainbg of teachers, but along the lines of Christian character 
building, Christian community building, and the moral problems of chil- 
dren, youth and adults, as well indeed as in some of the major issues that 
arise in building a Christian civilization. The preacher should not only 
know what constitutes the abundant life but bow to secure it. He needs to 
be alert with respect to the moral and spiritual values in all the processes of 
rural reconstruction. 

Is there good reason why village preachers and village teachers may not 
be trained in the same institution? Not that the courses would be the 
same, but the tasks of the two are so nearly identical over wide areas of their 
service that it seems a waste of time and energy to multiply institutions. 

One of the missions has planned for a two weeks’ specialized training 
course for village preachers. There can be no doubt that “refresher” 
courses should include not only spiritual refreshment and evangelistic 
method, but also an interpretation of the problems of the village from the 
Christian point of view. It fs evident everj'where that perhaps the great 
triumph of the Christian message in the village is the abolition of fear and 
the substitution of love and faith and confidence in a good God. 

The lay-worker has his place in the village, and if the Indian Church is to 
become a truly missionary Church it must train and direct the work of both 
men and women in distinctively Christian service. 

(2) The Christian Middle School. At present the Christian middle 
school has less influence upon village life than it should have, although its 
importance in training those who will stay in the village is being increasingly 
recognized, and its methods adapted to this need. The almost universal 
testimony is to the fact that the boarding school, especially if it emphasizes 
English and gives the conventional course of study, soon begins to wean the 
boy away from the village. There are many schools in all parts of India 
where the sincere intention is to keep close to the village life, and this fact is 
one of the most encouraging aspects of Christian education so far as rural 
reconstruction is concerned. Undoubtedly the middle school must furnish 
a part of the ladder by which the boy and girl can climb into the higher 
reaches of education, but it must find a way of catermg chiefly to those who 
are to remain in the vdllage. It must build on the primary school a distinc- 
tively vocational course, vocational in no narrow sense. It will have to be 
the main reliance for an adequate training for permanent life in the village. 

(3) The Christian High School and College. Not a few educators are 
stressing “ agricultural bias ” work in the high schools, and not a few schools 
are offering agriculture. There is danger here in defining agriculture too 
narrowly. Purely from the pedagogical point of view there is patent excuse 
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for introducing the study of the soil and of cultivated plants and of domestic 
animals into a school curriculum, because of its unquestioned value in vital- 
izing the study of science. But important as this material is, the social, 
economic, and cultural aspects of village life are of even greater importance 
and are of equal educational value. Every high school should offer, and 
some should require, the study of the Indian village in the various aspects 
of Its problems, and so far as possible bring the student into actual contact 
with these villages in the field. 

What has been said of the high school is equally true of the college The 
Christian college in India has a unique opportunity From the Christian 
colleges, if from anywhere, should be coming a stream of young men and 
women consecrated to village work, versed in village problems, trained m 
village technique and ready to sacrifice, — true missionaries of the new day 
for rural India. 

Burua 

Id so far as general principles are concerned, the recommendations of this 
report are intended to apply to Burma as well as to India. In many ways, 
however, Burma has different backgrounds, and doubtless m practical mis- 
sionary work certain conditions have to be considered in Burma that do not 
bold for India 

In considering the service of economic relief, for example, it is probably 
true that the problems of the cultivators are not quite so difficult as in India. 
Some of the social handicaps of India are not found in Burma, especially 
the caste system. On the other hand, in matters more definitely religious, 
perhaps the difficulties are more serious than in India. Buddhism is even 
more impervious than Hinduism, and at present there are no signs of a strong 
tide toward Christianity. The work among the Karens is, however, one of 
the most remarkable achievements of Christianity in Asia The plan of a 
Rural Reconstruction Unit is sound for Burma, hut in the Buddhist villages 
there is not always a nucleus of Christianity around which to build a 
program. 

A short time ago the Burma Christian Council made a survey of Christian 
missions in Burma, and a few facts gathered from the report will be of 
interest. Burma has a population of something over 13,000,000, about 85 
per cent, of whom live in rural districts. There are in the country 85,000 
rural villages, 85 per cent, of the population are nominally Buddhist, al- 
though, as in India, animism prevails far more widely than the religious 
statistics would indicate. 

Of the 500 foreign missionaries about 85 per cent, are in evangelistic and 
education work, the number being nearly equally divided between the two 
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types of semce There are nearly a thousand Protestant missionary 
schools. There is a Christian community of over 200,000. There are 
Christians in less than 2,500 of the 35,000 ^ullages or 7 per cent.; nearly the 
same percentage as in India. The agricultural school at Pyinmana already 
proves the importance of that type of work. 
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THE RURAL RECONSTRUCTION UNIT 

T he ^Ul-India Conference on Rural Work, held m Poona m April, 
IDSO, included m its findings the following resolution 
Thu Conference is of opinion that the Rural Reconstruction Unit offers the most 
natural and practicable plan for the expression of Chrutian ideals and the building of a 
new rural community life It therefore recommends that every mission in India should start 
one or more of these units as soon os possible regard being had to caste the attitude of the 
people and other considerationa that might affect the success of the venture W e strongly 
emphasize the importance of introducing the full program of rural service at the start but 
we recognize that this may not be possible m every case and we therefore suggest that where 
the full program cannot be introduced at once that a start be made with such specific measures 
as are practicable It is our view that these rural reconstruction units can be started with 
liUle if any extra expense and in serving the two great purposes of demonstration and 
inspiration they will go far to build a truly Christian rural civilization 

This central principle of establishing local units of organizaton of the 
agencies of rural progress was discussed at ctery opportunity on the Indian 
joumej , and became the very core of the splendidly conslructit e planning 
at Poona 

It IS to be observed at the outset that the Rural Reconstruction Unit is 
not merely a device There is imoKed m it a fundamental conception of 
rural progress — the community idea The community idea is based on the 
principle that all the people and all the agencies m a given local area should 
mobilize all their powers and all their interests for the common good of the 
entire group This idea is spreading rapidly all over the world as the basis 
of the most significant and effective type of organization for the rural 
advance 

It could be earnestly wished that the words "rural community” might 
be freely used m India, to describe this crucial method of rural development 
— the orgamzation of true local communities Unfortunately the word 
"commumty” has come to be associated with the communal spint and the 
various antagonistic groups arising out of religion or caste It is to be hoped 
that eventually the full meaning of that significant word "commimity” 
can be saved for and applied to the basic needs of the new rural civilization 
of India 

So it was agreed at Poona that the phrase, "rural reconstruction imit,” 
which was corned ongmally by the Y M C A but has become general m 
India, for the present at least should be used as the designation of the em> 
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bodiment of the community idea. Fortunately it carries in itself both the 
idea of a real community and the attempt to recover the old local unity that 
was believed to exist in the ancient Indian village. It stresses the local 
area as the key to a successful prosecution of the task which lies ahead of 
rural India to reconstruct, rebuild* re-form its village life, on new lines and 
with a new spirit. The structure of the old village has broken down. The 
new purpose is to reconstruct on new lines, with a new unity and dignity, to 
establish a new social integer that shall remain. 

Definition of a “RunAL Reconstruction Unit” 

The Poona Conference slated that: 

A rural reconstruction unit is a group of contiguous villages, perhaps ten to fifteen m number, 
in which as full a program as possible of rural reconstruction service shall be made available 
to all people All agendes for educational, health, economic, and social progress will be urged 
to pool their efforts through some form of community council, in an attempt to get the people 
to cobpemte in building a new type of Indian rural community The Church oust lead jn 
the endeavor to make the enterprise thoroughly Chnstian in spmt 

The rural reconstruction unit is, therefore, first of all, an area of concen- 
tration of the whole range of service for all the people of an area, small 
enough so that the individual may still feel that "be belongs,” and large 
enough to afiford eventually all the aids that modem civilization can con- 
tribute to the uplift of human beings. 

I thoroughly approve the findings of the Poona Conference on this unit 
plan and cordially endorse the emphasis placed upon it and the expressed 
hope that every mission in India will speedily undertake to organize at 
least One unit. In this chapter the main contribution I can make is to call 
attention to some of the questions that may arise in prosecuting this plan 
and to some of the implications of the unit as a main feature of the work of 
Christian missions in rural India. 

Without attempting to follow the ways by which the unit idea may af- 
fect the different types of village service described in the last chapter, at- 
tention may be called to a few major features of the centralized plan as 
they bear upon village uplift. 

The CouMUNiTT School 

Probably the real nucleus of the mral reconstruction unit is the com- 
munity school — a school which shall ^ve the village boys and girls an edu- 
cation of the sort that fits.them for life in the village. The school must im- 
part as wide a range as possible of rural knowledge and assist the pupils in 
the acquirement of the various village skills. These schools must minister 
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to adults as well as to youth and must be true centers for the educational 
life of the entire unit. The Fraser Commission sufficiently emphasized the 
place which the community school should occupy, and scores of schools in 
India are making an effort to develop in this fashion. The success of the 
community school, however, will be greatly enhanced if it can be set at the 
center of a rural reconstruction unit. 

It would be Unwise to lay donn too arbitrarily the specifications for such 
a school, and opinions will differ as to the standard courses to be maintained 
Doubtless, in tins case as in all others in India, local needs and circum- 
stances and further experience will ha\e to determine these points But I 
should like to urge upon the attention of the missions the following sugges- 
tions . 

(1) That the work be in the vernacular, possibly with sufficient English 
to give the pupils a speaking knowledge, and hence taught by the direct 
method 

(2) That it be preferably a day school, with a concession of boarding fa- 
cilities if absolutely necessary in order to secure the regular attendance of 
pupils for a stated and adequate period. 

(8) That it be designed for girls as well as for boys. 

(4) That it be of middle school grade, but with main emphasis upon rural 
knowledge, both technical and cultural, and considerable practice in rural 
skills. It should have something more than merely rural f<ios courses. The 
project method would be used wherever practicable. 

(5) That a two-year course should suffice, but there should be shorter 
courses for older boys and young men. Indeed, every possible device 
should be utilized to reach all available persons, even to the extent of 
courses of one week. 

(C) That a parcel of land for demonstration, as well as for laboratory 
purposes, should be available 

(7) That adult education should be a major feature of the school, which 
should become the great center of activities and stimulus for all forms of 
education in this rural reconstruction unit, m conjunction, of course, with 
the cooperative society and the church. 

Obviously, such a school must be fitted intimately to the village schools 
and may also be the center of supervision of the village schools. Whether 
the village schools can be given up, and the pupils sent to a central school, 
is still a debatable question in India. 

The CobPERATivE Society and the Unit 

Organized endeavor is the life-blood of rural reconstruction. Education 
must be the guide, but nothing done for the people will suffice for real prog- 
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ress unless tiey themselves do for thein^lves. Xo emphjisis upon theA'slue 
of the cooperative society is too strong. 

TVhelher the cobpentive society should be of the al{-\*iliace type, ^\ith n 
wide range of purposes, or n hether there should l>e « group of sitJs;le-puri>ose 
societies, is now under experiment in IndLi. The European experience is 
in favor of the single-purpose society. On the other hand, under the Indian 
conditions of illiteracj*, ignorance, poxrrty, inexperience, the muUi-purjxise 
society is worth a long trial. Indeed there is no reason why both types of 
societies may not be tried within a rural reconstruction unit; tlie multi- 
purpose society for the hamlet or small village, the single-purpose society 
for the larger vUlage, 

There are manifest adwantages in the niral reconstniction unit as an area 
of superarision of cobperative societies. It is generally admittetl tluat the 
inspectors of the codperative societies have altogeUier too many villages 
to inspect, and must, therefore, neglect the e<lucAtionnl work, such as tlie 
constant training in cobperalive methods, the correction of wrong ideas 
and practices, the lack of which is almost univerNilly given as the reason 
for the failure of cooperati\c societies wlicre they hill and the ri\v«on for 
success where they succeed. A group of societies can l>e much more closelj’ 
watched; there can be a a ider range of sen*iee from the central Ksuk given 
to them; there can be set up a Icgilimale comiictition betw ecu the societies 
for efficiencj’; and cooperation in marketing and the purchase of supplies 
can much more easily be elTeclecI uttiiin a group of contiguous villages 
than if they are scattered over .a wide area. 

LvDusiniEs IN TJiK Unit 

Those who are studying the industrial situation in India place strang 
emphasis upon the possibilities of de^elopmg local industries, c«j>ccially 
for the processing of soil-grown products. It is suggcstwl that the rural 
reconstruction unit is a large cnougli area of the ojwration for such wu* 
cems It is also worth considering whether the work of the artisans of the 
villages cannot be pooled in some co6j)crativo fashion within (he rural 
reconstruction unit, hir, Gandhi has cruphnsirod spinning ami weaving us 
essential to the economic life of the Indian village, but there is reason to 
believe that a much wider range of clioice of occupations for idle time should 
be available, partly to cater to tlie differing tastes and cap.ieities of the 
villagers, partly to take advantage of the craftsuiimsliip of the artisans, 
partly to meet more numerous needs of cousuincrs, and partly to attempt 
to supply to a larger degree the local nceils of the people UiemsoU es. 'I'he 
organization of local industry on the unit basis would aid in the effort to 
make the village artisans more efficient, ns well as to traia for imlustrj' 
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both village boys who are to remain in the village, and those who de- 
sire to leave. 

OrrrER EcoffowcSERviCE 

In the field of agricultural production government aid should be secured 
for intensive work. Though the government departments of agriculture 
are usually undermanned there is a growing recognition that their work 
is too scattered, and there are already movements in the government 
departments looking toward concentration. An agricultural missionary 
can be of the very greatest service in tliese rural reconstruction units, and 
the cooperation between him and the government officials should be close 
and constant. He would especially help in trainmg boys who have passed 
through an agricultural course and still live in the village, as local demon- 
strators. There should be in each rural reconstruction unit a band of these 
younger men who are actually at work as cultivators, but who have had 
trainmg for village life. They should be encouraged constantly to carry on 
under direction a measure of educational work on behalf of their fellows. 

An Ideal Area for Preventive Medicine 

The work of mission hospitals is beyond praise and they should be multi- 
plied by tens and by scores There is perhaps no field of missionary work 
in all India that should appeal more cogently to givers than this work 
But thehospital is not enough Preventive medicine is, if possible even more 
important The “cleaning up” of the village, the practice of personal 
hygiene, the service of trained mid-wives, the accessibility of a good dis- 
pensary, to say nothing of aid to all those who are ill or injured, are essential 
accompaniments of the hospital in this service of healing. Nowhere in all 
India is there an area adequately served in this fashion. 

The medical missionaries are quite alive to this need, and their recent 
report on medical service in India places particular emphasis upon rural 
work. The Committee of the National Christian Council which has 
recently published a survey of medical missions in India say that the 
“greatest need of the present time is that of the rural areas,” and also that 
“with increased staff and equipment the hospitals could do much more than 
they are doing ” They lay special stress on preventive work and indicate 
the lack of that type of service all over India. 

A most suggestive proposal by one of the committee is for a “P. T. S. 
Center,” or for a Center for Propaganda, Treatment, Survey, in which, work- 
ing out from a dispensary, the physician will visit surrounding villages and 
not only treat disease but carry on educational campaigns in the families 
and the villages at large with respect to prevention of disease. At the same 



time he will make a careful record of conditions, and this survey record will 
be as complete as his clinical registers. This suggestion for a P. T. S. 
Center seems to 6t perfectly the plan for a rural reconstruction unit. The 
logical outcome of this work would be the maintenance of a hospital which 
would serve a considerable number of contiguous rural reconstruction imits. 

pLAr AND Recre-awon Fostebed by the Unit 
Imagination kindles at the mere mention of the possibilities of the rural 
reconstruction unit as an area of all sorts of recreative activities, the em- 
ployment of a specialist at the center, the opportunity for melas or similar 
festivals and celebrations at the center, the mingling of villagers from 
different villages, the opportunity of the center to be a source of supply of 
good dramas, and of lantern lectures and entertainments, the sending of 
the gramophone to villages. All these and many other devices for the en- 
tertainment and the continued culture of the people can scarcely be de- 
veloped through scattered and widely separated villages. The work must 
be centered and made effective by intensification. 

Toe Unit Essential in Adult Education 
A comprehensive plan of adult education can also with difficulty be made 
fully effective apart from some such unit of local organization as is here 
under discussion. Sut success depends in turn upon a proper functioning 
of the central or community school. For the community school is not 
merely a school that brings community methods into the schoolroom, de- 
velops there the community spirit, uses the community as a laboratory for 
its pupils. The community school is a school for the whole community. 
In the rural reconstruction units in India the community school must pay 
as much attention to the youth out of school and to the adults, both men 
and women, and to their continuing education, as it does to the pupils in 
the schools. For this school the village primary schools are organic in the 
scheme and really part of the community school whether or not they are 
actually administered from the central school. Thus the community 
school literally implies that the whole community is kept at school. It is 
not merely a school with a community outlook and atmosphere, but it is a 
school that will actually give continuing education to all the people in the 
community. The community sdiool obviously involves an entirely new 
educational technique. 

The Church as the “Central Drivino Force” 

Shoiild the real center or core of this area work be a central school, a 
cooperative society, or a community panckayaif Let us rather say that it 
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should be all of these, each the center for a particular type of service But 
as Mr Hodge has pointed out, Uie supreme need is for some “driving force,” 
and this should unquestionably be the Christian Church Here again the 
advantage of the rural reconstruction unit comes to the front The dy^ 
namic of the ser\ice moti\e, the emphasis on character, the stress upon 
Chnstiin cooperation and human nclfarc, — ^all these things that contribute 
to the genius of rural reconstruction — are peculiarly the possession of the 
Church 

The rural reconstruction unit apparently lends itself also to a more in- 
tensive evangelism, which can be not only directed from this central source 
but much more practicably applied, as day after day the villages surround 
mg the center are brought within the sphere of influence Church super- 
vision, too, or at least the care and nurture of the Christian groups m the 
villages if there be no village church, can be much more effectively earned 
on 

There is the possibility of some sort of central church, especially m those 
areas where the number of Chnstians in the villages is too small for the 
organization and the maintenance of a church But even m case there are 
numerous village churches in the unit, the ad^ antage of a central gathering 
place which shall command the imagination and dramatize the loyalty and 
the fraternity of the Christian people of the whole area is a rather inviting 
prospect 

One question that perpetually arises is whether the service within the 
area shall be for the Cbnslian “community” only, or for the whole village 
This is a highly practical and important question, for it is a characteristic 
situation that the Christian group in a village form practically a new caste, 
and that “the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans ” The principle 
would seem to be clear, that the service should be for the whole community 
It IS important to establish and maintain contact between Christian 
and non Christian, for both will be incited to live better, and better to 
imderstand tlie mmd, the motive, and the spirit of Christ There is a 
growmg conviction among the missionanes in India, that Christian service 
must be for the whole community, and that the full program of this service 
can be at least m its elements “put over,” provided the effort is evidently 
sincere in its desire to help and not merely “bait” or “propaganda” 
Concessions may have to be made to actual situations and the wisdom of 
those on the spot must decide 

But the Crubch. Must Not Do It All 

There must be a self denymg ordinance for the mission and for the church 
The cobperation of schools, of panchayaiSt of cooperative societies, and 
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other indigenous voluntarj* organizations, as Vicll as of the go\*eminent de- 
partments of agriculture, education, health, veterinary’, forestry, and of 
course of the district and ialuk boards, is organic and indispensable in the 
plan fpr a rural reconstruction unit. 


The Agencies of Service in a Unit 

To illustrate the resources, either actual or potential for service in a rural 
reconstruction unit, here is an incomplete list of functionaries and agencies 
that have contributions to make to community n eUaie: 


The Church 
The fteacher 
The Preaticr’s ife 
The Superrtsing Pastor 
Foreign ^tusion 
The Missionary 
The Missianary 'a ife 
The District ^tissionar}' 

The School 
The Teacher 
The Teacher’s 'W'ife 
The Hospital 
The Doctor 
TheKurses 
The DaU (ixudiriTes) 

The Dispensary 
The Compounder 
Iiocal Community Organizations 
The ^'iIlage CobpeniUve Society 
The Unit Central Bank 


The Boy Scouts 
ITie Girl Scouts 
Local Go\*criiment 
The \ lUage PancJiayal 
The Unit Paneha>/at 
The Rural Community Council 
The Toluk Board 
The Milage Headman 
The \ lUage \Ynter 
The Cooperative Sooety Inspector 
Gorenunent Departments and Agents 
The Department of Education 
The Department of Health 
The Veterinary Department 
The Forestry Department 
The Department of Agrieultare 
The Govcmment Farm 
The District Commissioner 
nre Rei enue Officer 
The Settlement Officer 
The Potirori (appraiser) 


The SIiNiMDii Flan 

This discussion of the possibilities of a rural reconstruction unit may seem 
theoretical, discouraging, even appalling. But if the idea of the rural re- 
construction unit is fundamentally sound, the procedure is to do what can 
be done with the resources at command and then add to them as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit. 

The minimum requirements for organizing a rural reconstruction unit may 
be put somewhat as follows: 

(1) The selection of the group of villages as the area of the rural recon- 
struction unit. 

(2) The determination of a center for the unit, which might be the mb- 
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sionary’s home, but would preferably be a good scliool, either a fairly strong 
village school that might be expanded, or an existing middle school. 

(3) The organization of a rural community council or local development 
board, comprising the real leaders of the of villages. 

(4) The selection of a community secretary who can give part-time work 
on behalf of the new unit. 

(5) The encouragement of cooperative societies and government depart- 
ments to do intensive work in the unit. 

(6) The strengthening of the evangelistic work and of religious education 
through concentrated effort and better supervision of the Christian groups. 

(7) The strengthening of village schools and as soon as practicable the 
organization of a true community school 

(8) If a hospital or dispensary is available, the gradual extension of its 
facilities to all the villages m the unit 

(9) A campaign of adult education, on a basis of cooperation of all avail- 
able forces, and on as wide a front as possible The objective should be the 
improvement of the conditions of all the people within the unit. 

The Range of Service 

The whole range of village uplift service for all the people of the area is 
always the ideal, hut its immediate impracticability in any case should not 
delay unit work. The thing of chief importance is to choose the area and 
to begin to apply the idea The mission could set apart one man and his 
•wife as the leaders, and with the aid of a weli-chosen rural community be- 
gin operations. This missionary might be connected with a school already 
established that would serve as a future community school, or he might be a 
district missionary who, for the purpose of this experiment, is given a rural 
reconstruction unit as his area of operations, with the broadest possible 
program of evangelization back of him. 

The Choice of an Area 

It is important to choose the area carefully and some study of local con- 
ditions and prospects would be indispensable However, it would be un- 
iortunaie Yo de\ay the begimimg a vmitvratiWTdiausYwe scwnYific sYudves 
had been made. These might come later as bases for future units The 
great thing is to start. 

How Many United 

How many areas should be started? At the Poona Conference it was 
urged that each mission begin as soon as it has a rural reconstruction unit. 
India needs the experience that will come in developing these units. A 
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going project of this sort will tend to gather up the experience of the mission 
and to coordinate its activities and direct its thinking. 

The Rural Center 

In the rural reconstruction unit there w ill eventuate at the center a group 
of buildings which will house the churcli, the school, tlie cooperative bank, 
and perhaps otlier agencies. In this center, too, will reside the persons 
who must be the sen’ants of these agencies on behalf of the villagers in the 
unit. Now these buildings and their surroundings ought to be models of 
cleanliness, fresh air, and reasonable comfort, but they should not be ex- 
travagant nor so outstanding in their differences of cost and architecture 
that they seem exotic and foreign. 

The Caste Movement and the Rural RecoTtetniciion Unit 

Perhaps the most promising area m which to introduce the rural recon- 
struction unit is in those missions where the so-called caste movement is 
getting under w’ay, where whole villages irrespective of caste are being 
baptized into the Churcli. Here, at the very outset, the rural reconstruc- 
tion unit could be established with the largest hopes of success. With the 
caste lines broken down there is at once an immense advantage. In addi- 
tion, there will be more local funds for enterprise, probably better leader- 
ship, and certainly more incentive among the young people to get an educa- 
tion which will fit them for a better life in the village itself. 

Voluntary Service 

Village uplift in general is dependent upon local leadership, and one of the 
main values of the cooperative societies and of the rural community councils 
is to develop this leadership and to give it opportunity to function. It 
means careful selection of possible leaders, giving them something definite 
to do, inculcating the service spirit, and assuring a cooperating goodwill, 
and constant training, botli through practical work and group teachings. 

Coordinators of Service 

It is possible that eventually the Government will provide an official 
who will be a coordinator of service in small areas, either in districts or in 
taluks. Pending any such development the rural community council will 
have a secretary who will serve to coordinate. Whenever there is a well 
developed system of cooperative societies in a unit, this will be a channel 
through which government activities can function. In the early stages of 
the unit plan the missionary himself may be the coordmator. In this con- 
nection attention should be called to Mr. Braynes’ plan for village guides. 
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He evidently had in mind a co&rdinator, who might more properly be called 
“the xmit leader.” The service of these leaders is well described by IVIr 
Brayne and makes a most suggestive outline for the work to he done in a 
rural reconstruction unit. 

Village Compettiion 

In the rural reconstruction unit, the village must be highly developed as 
a neighborhood unit. Village patriotism and village pride are good assets, 
and can be used to the advantage of the unit as a whole by stimulating 
rivalry or competition between the villages for the best progress durmg a 
given period. Anything of this sort should be very simple and easily 
judged, but it should mean real progress and a premium shoidd be placed on 
mamtammg progress, on continuance m vell-domg 

Working Units 

The main criticism upon the rural reconstruction centers now in operation 
in India is, that they don’t breed' If the reconstruction unit is to prove its 
value it must be multiplied eventually a thousand times. ' Indeed, it must 
become the characteristic feature of rural organization in India. This dis> 
cussion about strengthenmg village work and especially the argument for 
rural reconstruction units may give the impression of the need of much 
machinery, of numerous personnel, and of greatly increased costs. There 
is no disguising the fact that, if the Christian mission is to take the village 
problem seriously, it will cost in men and money, but in the villages them- 
selves the very essence of success is simplicity, the minimizing of organiza- 
tion, and the emphasis upon personality and identification of the worker with 
those he seeks to help. And it must be ine^ieDsive. Only esperience will 
indicate the standard machinery and financial need for the unit, but there 
is no use m making a plan that cannot be widely* and easily used all over 
India 

Training Units 

However, there should be de^’eJoped as soon as practicable la each language 
area at least one trainmg imit. The Y. AI. G. A. already has one or two of 
these and is planning another There are several missions already splendidly 
equipped for this service. The purpose of the training imit is to surround a 
school designed to train village teachers, preachers, and other village work- 
ers with a successful piece of area work which will serve as example, demon- 
stration, and laboratory for the students. Clearly the training unit will 
have a more elaborate equipment in many ways than will the working unit. 
It might well possess a model village in which to house its school, including 
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a mbdel school, a model church, amodel community hall — all “model” m the 
sense of being the result of ^reH-considered plans, good structures, yet still 
withm the range of the average rural reconstruction unit This training 
unit could also be the headquarters for Tf:hate\ er work is to be undertaken m 
multiplying working units 

The Trazmng of I tUage Workers 

V the rural reconstruction unit is actualK to be made the basis of the new 
\ illage work in India, immediate training of ^ lUage workers who understand 
its meaning must ha^ e attention In this endea\ or cooperation among the 
missionaries is absolutely essential to n\oid duplication and overlappmg, 
and to secure the advantages of a common enterprise It is important 
that the whole conception of the rural reconstruction unit shall be as com 
pleteli a part of the trainmg pros ided as is the course m methods of work 

An Outlet for Trained Young People 

One of the ad\ antages that is Iikelv to accrue from the rural reconstruc- 
tion unit IS that it may make a more effective appeal for the enlisting of 
well trained youth than does the v illage service at present It is probably 
impricticahfe to suggest that an> number of college or even high school 
trained young people will care perroanentlv to live m the small village, and 
there is probably little scope for anv number of such workers But this 
group of v'lUages, with its opportunities for specialimtion, for hv mg together 
with several other workers m a center, for the zest of workmg out a plan of 
service for the villagers of India that contains all the elements of national 
reconstruction, for the need of the best thinking and the most skillful de- 
velopment of technique — these maj make a real appeal 

Reappraisals 

Just as a survej is the first step m delermming the boundaries of need 
and the activnties to be maugurated vithm a rural reconstruction imit, so 
there should be occasional and perhaps stated reappraisals of the work 
The plan is more or less expernnenlal and calls for genume study as it 
progresses 

EvTEKSION or CbNCESTB-VnOV? 

At the outset of a consideration of such an agg^essl^ e program of rural 
work in India as is imphed by the recommendations in this chapter, one 
immediately discovers two lines of thuiking and of possible procedure 
One is esemphfied by the recommendation of a brilliant and devoted young 
British missionary who, after a keen survey of the situation and a movnng 



analysis of the need, urges upon the missions “the steady and systematic 
occupation of all the unoccupied areas within the next thirty years ” 

It is most difficult to resist the call to a campaign of extension on a wide 
front, the demand for a crusade for the early capture of village India for 
Christ. Indeed, the new caste movement m South India, to say nothing of 
the existing mass movement among the outcastes all over India, may gather 
such force as to dommate pohcy and compel the missions to utilize every 
ounce of their strength and every penny of their resources in the effort to 
shepherd the new hosts of converts But I confess I came out of India with 
tlie conviction that concentration is the word of command to the missions in 
rural India, and for the following reasons 

(1) Quality is more important than quantity. This dictum may be ap- 
plied with special emphasis to educational service, because eventually the 
educational work of the Church must be compared with the educational 
work of the Government, or of other Indian agencies But it is also appli- 
cable to religious education and the formation of the character of the Chris- 
tian people. It is a long and arduous process to bring these masses out of 
animism into the freedom and joy of Christian life One good Christian is 
worth ten nominal Christians 

(8) When work is scattered it is difficult to apply the wider gospel In- 
clusive evangelism can best be made effective m group life. 

(8) The demonstration of the Christian method of redeeming society is 
more hopeful m areas of concentration than through miscellaneous and 
widespread activities, and especially in this way can the missions endeavor 
to demonstrate the occupation of areas of life by the Christian spirit, in 
order that the Indian Church may be the better prepared to occupy geo- 
graphical areas with a fit and proved technique of both social and personal 
redemption. 

(4) There are great values of concentration as a general pnnciple. Con- 
centration itself has driving power. The moment you begin to insist upon 
quality and raise standards, you set at work the forces of ambition, you get 
individuals to stretch themselves If you study technique and seek the 
best methods, you find it constantly easier to get the work on a good and 
permanent basis Concentration gives a sense o! power and efficiency. A 
small but highly efficient Christian church, with a wide range of effective 
service to the community will have eventually far greater influence m India 
than a church of ten times the numbers, but diffuse in its activities, not too 
effective in its methods, in a sense always on the defensive. The way to a 
large church of power is a small church of poi\ er. 

Concentration does not necessanly always mean the reconstruction 
unit. There are missionaries in India who believe, for example, that the 
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missionary forces should concentrate on evangelism Of course if evangel 
ism be defined in its narroiv and more original meaning, in practice the 
missions have gone far beyond that There are today 1,200 missionaries m 
India m educational service as compared with 2,400 m evangelistic and pas 
total service However, deSnmg e\ angelism m the broader sense, it is still a 
fair question ^ hether the missionary forces should not give themselves to this 
one type of work Or, if that seems too narrow a field for concentration 
then there may be an argument for specializing m certam tj^pes of education 
as, for example, in making the Christian college a unique and particularly 
poTierful institution Or the missions might sa> that, in view of the im- 
portance of adult education, they could well concentrate there, especially in 
adult religious education Or a particular mission might, m addition to 
evangelism, concentrate on the ministry of healing 

The individual, particularly the specialist, may be encouraged to try out 
his methods fully and adequately In other words a mission may profita- 
bly intensify one or more types of service and become distmguisbed for its 
effectiveness therein But some form of concentrated effort is m the Jong 
run worth more than expansive methods Concentration on a few lines of 
work bj each mission is good ei en if not all the wider ranges of service are 
de\ eloped and certainly is better than ineffective work over a wide geo 
graphical area 

Yet it IS significant that m India, as at the Jerusalem Meetmg, this method 
of local area work was made central in the picture of the rural service of the 
Christian mission It is not to be supposed that Ibis fact implies that no 
other method is worth ’sshtle It should be clearly understood that the 
rural reconstruction unit is believed to be the most effective means of con- 
centrated effort, and that concentration is vital to the largest contribution of 
the missions as well as being sound social philosophy It is no doubt true 
that much progress would result if missions would extend and strengthen 
their service in ways descnbed m the last chapter, bj whatever method 
seems best The virtue of the reconstruction unit is m the proposal to 
gather up tlie entire range of serv ice m the attempt to bring a better ci\ ih- 
zation, and in the assumption that this process can be performed with great 
est cffectiv eness b> the projection of a full program for the local group 

It IS also to be observed that if the local unit idea has the merits here 
clauned for it, it is applicable outside mission and Christian circles That 
IS entirelv true and that is one of its mam elements of strength Precisely 
the fact that it is believed to embody a sound principle of social organization 
for rural India in part constitutes its \ aliditj The idea should be used by 
goveroment and by voluntarj agencies as well as h} the church and the 

missions 
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liar to that of the home among more highly developed peoples The possibility of a direct 
approach to the community as such and the methods by which communal life and thought 
may be inQuenced require to be studied carefully Extension programs and public educa 
tional methods used in the West may have a useful application to the rehgious education of 
communities in the mission field lifting moral standards changing social customs developing 
a community spirit of fnendlmess and sOToce and makmg communal conditions generally more 
favorable to the development of individual Chnstiaa life 

A DemonstraUon tn Rural Ctmlizaiton Building 

The increasing purpose, therefore, of the rural reconstruction unit is to 
utilize all the forces, spiritual, educational, economic, social, and govern 
mental that are available and through cooperative methods stimulate the 
maximum progress of rural India It must be remembered that in each of 
these units we have India m little It is here and here only that full na 
tional rural reconstruction can take place It cannot be done by reachmg 
mdividuals alone, or separate families alone, or even whole villages alone 
Nor can it be done by taking whole provinces or the nation as a unit There 
should be a national program of village uplift and provmcial programs, but 
they must all play mto successful methods of local work Communities 
need both outside stimulus and the strengthening of mtemal forces Only 
so are possible the largest gams m true rural civilization 
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COOPERATION AMONG THE CHRISTIAN FORCES IN INDIA 

The Function op the Christian Mission 

W ITHOUT wishing or attempting to define the mam function of the 
Christian mission m rural India, I should like to record an impression 
of what many missionaries themselves seem to be thmkmg and what some 
Indian Christian leaders are certainly thinking, on this question 

The Task of the iltssionary 

What IS fundamentally the “job” of the missionary^ Is xt not to demon- 
strate the Christian way of living and to impress the need and method of 
this way of life upon India? But more specifically, is the missionary an 
exhorter, an organizer, an administrator, a teacher, or a counselor^ Most 
of the Indian Christians who discussed the question think that he should be 
not an administrator, and not primarily an organizer, nor even a teacher m 
the technical sense But he is primarily a teacher in the larger sense of fur- 
nishing leadership, advice counsel, encouragement, stimulus He is a liaison 
officer between the world of experience and need of the West, and the world 
of experience and need m India The rural mifsionary identifies himself with 
the Indnn village people Even missionaries connected with educational 
institutions that do not contribute immediately to the village, would do well 
to interest themselves in the villagers, perhaps by participating m some form 
of adult education in the village 

The Task of the lltsston 

The task of the mission in India is to help the Indian Christians to organ- 
ize a strong Church, not only a Church that, in the words of the ancient 
phrasing, shall be self susfammg, self governing and self propagating hut 
a Church that shall also be aggressively missionarj , a body that is a witness- 
ing Church both m the local community and in its influence upon national 
life 

Union Effort in the Field 

One of the strongest impressions of this Indian journey is the necessity 
for a far greater degree of union work among the missions if tJieir tasks are 
to be fulfilled Thus far union work shows itself chiefly in the umon college, 
union high school, and umon training schools It is true tliat there is not 
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tive aspect of the question. The poMtive aspect consists partly in the uni- 
fication of the missionary enterprise as a whole, and partly in cobperation 
in types of work in which the service of specialists can be rendered to two 
or more missions. In this way the resources of personnel can be utilized 
to their fullest capacity. There is a clear recognition among the mission- 
aries themselves of the need for cooperation, and the various movements 
toward denominational union are an earnest of even more complete accord. 
The underlying need is the establishment of practical unity in the Christian 
enterprise in India This would mclude of course an all-India program of 
rural work Each missionary board has its own problems and should attack 
the village work with as much vigor as possible But these activities 
increase rather than decrease the opportunities for union work 

A Sysiem of Education 

One of the most interesting possibiUties for cooperation is in this mis- 
sionary educational enterprise, namely, the possibility of developmg in each 
language area a system of Christian education on modern lines, running 
from the primary school through the university, closely integrated, and yet 
independently administered, adapted particularly to the needs of the chil- 
dren and youth of theChiistions as well asto the educational needs of adult 
Christians. This end of course can be gained only by the closest codpera- 
tion, based on careful study, among the missionary bodies of the area in- 
volved. It would seem as if very substantial economies could be effectu- 
ated by further measures of cooperation among the missions in their 
educational enterprises, more particularly among the SOO high schools and 
the fifty colleges. 

The Colleges and the Village Work 

As a part of this ^stem, there should be at least one college in India 
which shall specialize in the preparation of village leadership in the Indian 
Church and in Indian life generally. Hesearch and extension work as well 
as academic training would be a part of the scheme Short courses as well 
as long courses could be offered. At the outset possibly one such institu- 
tion will suffice; but it is to be hoped that in each language area some one 
Christian college may offer “rural bias courses.” Indeed, it is not too much 
to ask that every Christian college in India will place as much emphasis as 
possible upon village work. The colleges in India might ^\ell offer oppor- 
tunity, both to missionaries in the field and to Indian \illage workers, for 
continued study through extension coumes and reading courses. 

As a part of the continued education for the missionaries as well as for the 
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missjonao' movement itse)/, it Ti'ould be well if missionaries could be encour- 
aged, sj'stematically to make careful study of indigenous life. Of course 
there have alw ays been missionaries \rlio did this but their work has never 
been organized. Everj' missionary should be a student of the conditions 
in whidi he works. 

Specialized WorJcers 

Another contribution tliat union effort in India could make, would be to 
utilize persons of special skills who arc already in India, or to import 
others. There are also missionaries who have particular gifts or contribu- 
tions that are important, but that cannot be developed in the ordinary' work 
of the mission. I refer to the writing of dramas, the adaptation of Indian 
music, translations into the vernacular, in fact, the whole range of literary 
and artistic interpretation and production. Much of tliis ser\’ice will grow 
out of the inherent talents of gifted missionaries. But these contributions 
could be encouraged by direct aid and special provisions made for their wide 
ulUization. For example, there are many wives of missionaries who can 
make a notable contribution in these and similar fields. Some are already 
doing it but witliin restricted areas. All this should be encouraged, multi- 
plied, and the results distributed. It can be done best only on a union 
basis. The Fraser CoramUsion said, for example, that 

There is a great need for a tnisnonary or a nusston worker u each ares to make a 
thorough etudj* of fadun otune; rhfthor. aod daoemg oo l>ebatf of the riuldren of India 
And With the songs may be associated the games which, in the primary stages, should form 
a large part of the physicai exercise, 
and again, 

Missions cannot too often reouiid themselves that they are engaged in an immense edu- 
cational Venture for a community whose needs and problems are so vast that the best 
specialized assistance is imperative 

r The Place of Specialization 

This is perhaps as good a place as any to express the conclusion that 
specialization in missionary sen ice is the order of the day. Missionaries, 
says a wise Indian leader, should always be specialists, never amateurs. 
The general missionary may still hav e his place, but it must be remembered 
that this old type missionary did his great work quite as much because of 
his strong personality, deep consecration, and abiding faith as he did because 
of any particular training. The assumption that the typical missionary 
should be a product of a theological school or seminary must give way before 
the demand for professional training that fits for the maximum contribution 
of the individual as an adviser, counselor, friend, guide on behalf of the 
Indian Church. 
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The Vae of Spcciabala 

Much of the work of speciahsts is non n isted I have found first-class 
agriculturists splendid religious nell tnmed men capable of taking high 
position at home nlio arc either giving themselves to some small enterpnse 
or are asked to do two or three other tasks in connection nith their work 
To some extent tins is all part of the reallj mtolenble situation that exists 
in all mission areas bj nhich thenork is under manned and the missionaries 
overworked But efficiency does not lie this \\ ly Each worker should be 
permitted and encouraged to make that particular contnbution to the 
Christian rural life of India ^\hich he can best make 

For example the agriculturist can x^ell serve as a counselor on the 
agricultural aspect of school and Milage nork in a considerable area not 
only m a nhole mission but oftentimes m several missions The same is 
true of industrial work social service n ork for w omen and perhaps m the field 
of evangelism Altogether too much faith is placed on the individual mis 
sionary working alone loaded with administration overburdened with 
little time for study The policy should be to nd him of detail give him 
freedom for specialized service encourage him to make the closest possible 
contacts with the villagers on the one hand and with the best ^mking 
and practice and ripest experience in bis field on the other hand Again 
only through the cooperation of missions can this be done 

The Planlattona and the Church 

A very practical piece of union work lies in the attempt to closely follow 
the migratory laborer from the villages to the lea and other similar planta 
tions where large numbers of laborers are employed by large planters or 
corporations Dr Holt m his study of the Young Men s Christian 
Association discovered that there was very little of this follow up work 
It can be done only through union effort 

The Urban Laborer and the Church 

The remarkably effective work of the Nagpada Neighborhood House in 
Bombay ought to be duplicated in each of a dozen or fifteen cities in India 
as soon as possible A very large proportion of the mdustnal laborers 
especially m the largest cities are migrants They go back and forth be 
tween the city and the village The Whitley Commission is studying this 
problem with reference to some statesmanlike plan by which this migratory 
labor can be made to fit in some permanent fashion the needs of the em 
ployer as well as with respect to the welfare of worker For a long tune to 
come migratory labor will be a feature of Indian industry So long as 
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Christian villagers go to the city eitlier temporarily or permanently, it is 
highly desirable that they should be follosved and kept in contact with 
Christian influences. This again is possible only through union effort on 
some large general national plan of operations. The Neighborhood House 
at present of course does its most useful work with the multitude of non- 
Christian laborers in the highly congested part of the city. 

Mobilizing Experience 

In this report emphasis is placed repeatedly upon the fact that there is in 
India ample knowledge and experience and skill among the missionaries 
for doing all that needs to be done. But as a rule it is found only in frag- 
ments. Success and failure are not sufficiently known and discussed and 
worked into new plans. Over and over again I found new ventures under 
way, probably thought out with considerable care, and yet quite divorced 
from contact with other persons who might make contributions of consider- 
able consequence. 

So one comes back to the principle that there are two sides to the work of 
the Christian Mission — the local, personal, intensive side, and the large 
general statesmanlike service What is believed to be the social machine 
of greatest value in giving effectiveness to the local and personal work has 
been discussed in the chapter on the rural reconstruction unit Here it is 
desired to emphasize the necessity of mobilizing, correlatmg, planning, 
energizing, and projecting the Christian enterprise, on a cobperative basis, 
in each language area and in India as a whole. 

Fortunately, for this larger sort of work machinery already exists in the 
various provincial Christian councils and in the National Christian Council. 
A good statement of the function of these councils is found in the Jerusalem 
Report which says that they are designed “ to stimulate thinking and in- 
vestigation on questions related to the mission and expansion of Christianity 
in all the world, to enlist in the solution of these questions the best knowl- 
edge and experience to be found in all countries, and to make the results 
available for all who share in the missionary work of the Churches.” 

One might venture a suggestion that the provincial Christian councils 
should be a little more thoroughly adjusted to language areas, and the ver- 
nacular more fully utilized by the missionaries themselves in their confer- 
ences and general discussions. One gets the impression that the conferences 
are still too dominantly European; they should be dominantly Indian. 

The NationaIj Chbktian CouNcin 

What has been advocated for union work can probably best be developed 
in detail by the provincial or language area councils But I now want to 
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discuss and emphasize strongly the importance of enlargmg the service of 
the National Christian Council to the fullest possible degree I foimd in 
some places m India lack of information among the missionaries themselves 
and sometimes a lack of interest m the National Christian Council There 
IS a wise instinct to avoid building too elaborate and theoretical an “over 
head,” as well as the ancient habit of encouraging the missionary to do that 
which IS right in his own eyes, and the strong predilection of each mission 
to hoe its own row There must, however, be found a compromise between 
excessive individualism and the stifling of individuality Good social 
organization of any sort encourages rather than submerges individuality, 
but it does fit the individual into the total scheme of things in such fashion 
that it enables him to make his largest possible contribution, while corre 
latmg and cobrdmatiug hts function and activities with tho«e of other 
mdividuals 

The National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon is m general, 
howe\er, well rooted m the confidence of the missions, splendidly officered, 
with a record of real achievement and with an intelligent and broad mmded 
approach to the contribution it may make to the Christian movement m 
India 1 do not wish to go into any detail concerning its work, but only to 
point out m brief fashion certam aspects of its developing service that would 
seem to be particularly valuable for village work m India 

Emphasizing the Village Problem 

This is perhaps superfluous advice, because the Council, at least its 
executive committee and its officers, are not only keenly conscious of the 
significance of the village problem but are committed unreservedly to a 
vigorous policy Particularly noticeable was the participation of the 
members of the executive committee in the Rural Conference at Poona, 
and their obvious concern that constructive and aggressive plans shall be 
developed The importance of the village problem, however, needs pub- 
licity, propaganda if you will, among the missionanes, the Indian public, 
government circles, the home boards, the home constituencies, by whom 
m many cases it is inadequately understood even if ostensibly recognized 
Even missionaries themselves, particularly those who do not live m close 
touch with the villages, need to have pressed upon them the claims of the 
village and the villager, and an understandmg of village problems from the 
Christian pomt of view 
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wliich is right in his own eyes, and the strong predilection of each mission 
to hoe its own row. There must, however, be found a compromise between 
excessive individualism and the stiOtog of individuality. Good social 
organization of any sort encourages rather than submerges individuality, 
but it does fit the individual into the total scheme of things m such fashion 
that it enables him to make his largest possible contribution, while corre- 
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The National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon is m general, 
however, well tooted in the confidence of the missions, splendidly officered, 
with a record of real achievement and with an intelligent and broad-minded 
approach to the contribution it may make to the Christian movement m 
India. I do not wish lo go mto any detail concerning its work, but only to 
point out in brief fashion certain aspects of its developing service that would 
seem to be particularly valuable for village work in India. 

Emphasizing the Village Prohlem 

This is perhaps superfluous advice, because the Council, at least its 
executive committee and its officers, are not only keenly conscious of the 
significance of the village problem but ate committed unreservedly to a 
vigorous policy. Particularly noticeable was the participation of the 
members of the executive committee in the Rural Conference at Poona, 
and their obvious concern that constructive and aggressive plans shall be 
developed. The importance of the village problem, however, needs pub- 
licity, propaganda if you wdl, among the missionaries, the Indian pubhc, 
government circles, the home boards, the home constituencies, by whom 
in many cases it is inadequately understood even if ostensibly recognized. 
Even missionaries themselves, particularly those who do not live in close 
touch with the villages, need to have pressed upon them the claims of the 
village and the villager, and an imderstanding of village problems from the 
Christian point of view. 

Exchange of Information Among Missions 

The National Christian Coundl Review is a good clearing house for infor- 
mation about village work, but it has to cater to a very wide range of inter- 
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€sls. Hence n bulletin scnuce of some sort is suggested, which would in an 
informal fashion gatlier up the experiences and ideas of local work. The 
news of the day, so to speak, in the rural field will be increasingly im- 
portant as the village work is strengthened. 

The Village Problem in Schools and Colleges 

The National Christian Council can take the initiative in keeping in 
touch with the schools and colleges in some specific fashion Mention has 
already been made of the desirability of study of the village problem in 
schools and colleges; it can also be emphasized in the press through volun- 
tary organizations and through the Government. The methods of training 
workers of various grades for actual village service is an item of first im- 
portance which needs some central person or persons to handle. 

Provision of Village Lileraiure 

The need of this has already been discussed in other chapters. Perhaps 
there is no single need greater than that of the production of a constant 
stream of booklets on all phases of life of the villager, written from the 
Christian point of view, and much of it distinctly religious, especially with 
respect to Christian character budding, the development of a Christian 
rural community, and the discussion of national problems. The indigenous 
culture of the people shou/d not be neglected however. Story, song, and 
drama should be interpreted and spiritualized. The practical problems 
of samtation, health, and agriculture should be included. It is suggested 
that a central agency for preparing this material might be developed by the 
National Christian Council, so that the best talent available can be set 
at work, the product to be in English, with provision for translating into 
the various major languages, and publbhing and distributing in appropriate 
areas. 

An Agricultural Colony Trust 

There has recently come into existence a fund to be used as revolving 
capital for assisting Christian men without land to acquire land. It is to 
be hoped that this fund may become a nucleus around which many other 
similar gifts may accumulate, and thus the whole movement for assisting 
the landless Christians to permanent land tenure may be directed and as- 
sisted. It is probable that some form of cooperative land rental will be 
basic in any such development. The National Christian Council could 
well hold an advisory relationship to this trust. 

The Rural Senice Assomation 

There was organized about two years ago the Bureau of Rural Research 
and Service, and its work was put well imder way through the energy and 
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should be considered as belonpng to a worth while institution, always helps 
the workers in the institution to risualize the sort of thing they want to 
achieve. In spite of the varying conditions in different parts of India, an 
approach to this problem would be helpful. 

OfficeraJoT FtdUTime Work 

The Rural Conference at Poona recommended that the National Chris- 
tian Council should have a staff of three secretaries with reference to rural 
work, available for three different parts of the country. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the imperative importance of providing for at least one of these 
secretaries in the immediate future The village work among missions in 
India is ready for distinct advance, but it must have the leadership and 
undivided attention of able men with training for community work and 
organization. 

The Christian Enterprise as a Unit in Indu 
It will be observed that running through all the pages of this chapter is 
the implication that not only the missionary forces but the Indian Church 
in all its branches, should be in some fashion welded into a conscious move- 
ment that may be said to constitute “The Christian Enlerprise” in India. 
This Christian enterprise should be regarded as consisting not only in^ the 
missions and in the Churches which are working in the most intimate asso- 
ciation, but also in the impact of these Christian agencies upon Indian life 
itself. Makang India Christ-like is the task of the total Christian enterprise 
in India. Mission planning, therefore, needs to be put on an all-India basis 
with a long look ahead. 

The Christian and the non-Christian Efforts at Rural Reconstruction 
It is important that as close a touch as possible should be main- 
tained between the Christian enterprise as it w’orks for rural recon- 
struction and those efforts by Indian individuals and organizations which 
are at least not professedly Christian After all, good technique in social 
service cuts across all divisions in reli^n and political belief, and one has 
faith to believe that the more the non-Christian leaders and institutions 
come into contact with an aggressive Christian campaign for rural recon- 
struction, the more rapidly walls of separation and suspicion will break 
down. 

Conquest Through Permeation 

Statistics do not reveal the influence of Christianity upon India, and 
they never will That Indian lif^ thought, desire, have been profoundly 
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influenced, and in the case of many individuals and groups revolutionized, 
by the missionary effort is not saying too much. 

There are some missionaries who feci, and perhaps there are many givers 
at the home base who feel, that, unless tlje missionary enterprise can show 
from year to year considerable accessions in numbers of communicants, 
their work is failing. It would be foolish to ignore or dccij* the desire for 
niunbers. One need not be an extravagant partisan of Christianity to 
believe that India would be far better off if there were within its borders a 
hundred million Christians instead of one-twentieth of that number. Some- 
times there comes to the missionary and his supporters the sense of failure 
when these numbers do not mount up as rapidly as was hoped. Often- 
times, the influence of Christianity upon the thinking and the life of those 
who still remain Hindus is remarked xrilh satisfaction, but with tlie res- 
ervation that it is unfortunate that the process has not gone farther. 
There is no way of estimating the number of Indians who are Christians at 
heart but Hindus still in their social relationships. 

Some of the values of church membership consist in being labelled, in 
having incentives to loyalty, and true fellowship, and in opportunities for reli- 
gious education. But when we find men who really take Jesus for their friend 
and guide, and in their personal lives and in their service for the community 
and the nation, fa thefr conduct of business, m their politics and social 
relations, are dominated by His spirit, we should regard the result as a 
triumph. It may not be the best, but is so good that it must be thought of 
as a part of the conquest of Christianity. 

An illustration of the values iohereat in such a recognition are found in the 
fellowship organized by Dr. Stanley Jones, called the “Fellowship of the 
Friends of Jesus,” the purpose of wliich is "to form a bond of fellowship in 
thought and life among those within and without the Christian Church, 
who, while differing in many things, hold a common friendship with Jesus 
and desire to explore the meaning of the friendship.” 


Chhistian Rural Reconstruction and the Governsient 

It is not to be supposed that the Government will enter anything that 
approaches an alliance with any religious organizations in India, but if the 
Christian forces can demonstrate not only an effective procedure under 
Christian leadership in rebuilding the Indian rural community, but also 
statesmanlike views concerning all the larger issues of Indian rural civiliza- 
tion, one can scarcely believe that the Government would fail to welcome at 
least the knowledge thus made available or even a very large measure of 
practical cooperation. The Christian enterprise in India should make a 
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distinct and organized contribution to tlie problem of building an adequate 
rural civilization in India. 

An Adventubb in Paith 

The Indian leader of devotions at one of the rural conferences used this 
text: “Launch out into the deep” — nn ideal slogan for rural reconstruction 
•work in India. There is no royal road to rural reconstruction; indeed, the 
road •will have to be built. 



CHAPTER VII 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE WEST AND INDIA 

C OOPERATION between the West and India is to be based upon the 
principle of the essential unity of the world’s Christian enterprise. 
Upon this principle the missionary work in India becomes part of a plan of 
close cooperation between India with its younger churches and the West 
with its older churches. With respect to village work, one may now ask 
what ate the essential contributions that the West can make to India and 
India to the West. 


Contributions from the West 
Personalities 

It is idle to deny the value of the service which the Christian missionary 
has still to make to rural India. With a world now knit together end 
beginning to realize the essential oneness of its problems^ there is literally 
no limit to the need for sending men and women of the missionary type 
from the West. 

Money 

It is possible that too much money from mission sources may be the root 
of many evils in the Indian Church; but when one observes the limitations 
of the Government in view of the certainty that for decades to come taxation 
cannot be increased sufficiently to meet rural needs, and the poverty of the 
great masses themselves, especially of those who are asked to maintain a self- 
supporting Church, one can but hope that the sources of practical financial 
aid from the West may not be dried up but may be vastly enlarged. 

Specialized Experience 

This contribution of experience could be fostered by village-work deputa- 
tions, by the short term service of authorities as counsultants in fields of 
work that need special attention; and by lecturers, men and women of high 
standing who could spend perhaps a year in India. 

The question is constantly asked. Are missionaries needed in village work 
in India? Why should not the Indian Church, with its several million 
members, now go forward in its own way to its own destiny? 'The answer 
lies in the need, the poverty of the Church, the lack of leadership, the 
stupendous character of the problem, the infinite maze of difficulties. 



Contributions from India 
Its Ovm Inierpretaiion of Christianity 

The Church of the West probably does not realize tbe importance of this 
contribution, though the missionaries increasingly display a generous 
attitude in this matter. It is inevitable that eventually India will make its 
own interpretation, but it is a movement to be encouraged and not dis- 
couraged, m the faith that it will be a teal contribution to the world’s 
Christianity 

Leadership 

The Christian enterprise in India must walk haltingly until it has suc- 
ceeded in developing a far larger and stronger leadership for itself. In 
some ways this is the central problem in the whole field of rural recon- 
struction — leadership, leadership, leadership That this leadership is 
possible IS evidenced by the fact that perhaps the strongest mission in all 
India is purely Indian in its leadership The Christian colleges thus far 
have failed to meet this need adequately. Once the Indian Church has its 
full quota of great leaders, their influence upon the West will be felt and 
appreciated. 

Common Ground Between India and the West 

Not only is the Christian enterprise a real unit in the world, but it faces a 
common foe. Failure anywhere affects the Kingdom everywhere. The 
Jerusalem Meeting put the problem m this fashion: 

As together. Christians of all lands, we have surveyed the world and the seeds of men, we are 
convinced of the urgent necessity for a great increase in the Christian forces in all countries, 
and for a stdl fuUer measure of coopeniCioa between the lurches of all nations m more speedily 
laying the claim of Christ upon all the unoccupied areas of the world and of human life 

The Missionaby 

Inasmuch as the contribution of personalities is the major service of the 
West to India, the selection, enlistment, and education of the missionary are 
of first importance. 

Selection of Candidates 

There is considerable testimony in the field to the effect that young 
people are not aware when they sail tor the missionary field of what they are 
coming into, of the work they are expected to do, and of the type of service 
they are likely to be able to render. There is probably still an undue em- 
phasis upon the emotional and sentimental appeal and not enough upon the 
fundamental task of Christianizing the people. 
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Surely missionary boards must insist that the candidate shall have had a 
true religious experience. This is a delicate matter in these days when 
youth is keen for reality and detests hyprocrisy. To ensure a real religious 
spirit, but to avoid the merely pious and conventional expressions of religion, 
is not easy. Perhaps it may be assumed that the desire to become a mis- 
sionsry, once the real problem is understood and faced, is in itself measura- 
bly fair evidence of reli^ous qualifications. I heard it suggested in the 
field that possibly there might be a larger use of approved psychological 
tests of candidates. 


A *‘Job Analysis" 

The importance of clarifying the function of the missionary in service, is 
equally evident in laying before possible candidates the essential task they 
will be asked to perform. At the risk of some repetitions, I wish to call 
attention to two points in regard to the work of the missionary. 

The Basie Task of the Missionary 

Essentially I think the Western missionaiy is a “coach," to use a term 
familiar in America. His best service is as counselor, guide, and teacher or 
"trainer” of the younger Indians, particular^ those who are serving their 
apprenticeship in rural work. This coaching is needed both in building the 
Indian Church itself, and in the general service of forwarding an adequate 
rural civilization. 


The Specialized Missionary 

Another consideration in the choice of missionaries is the increasing call 
for specialists. The traditional missionary has been a herald of the Gospel. 
He nearly always had literarj’ training, with the addition of theological 
training. As educational work developed, many of these missionaries 
adapted themselves with rare skill to educational service. It js only within 
recent years that the need of special preparation for educational work was 
fully understood. In the case of medical sendee, the specialist was in- 
evitable. Now, as the wider program comes on, there b general agreement 
that the special training of a professional type is for every kind of service 
indbpensable. 

Doubtless this specialization has its dangers as well as its manifest ad- 
vantages. Professional training b sometimes a narrow training. The 
specialist not infrequently over-emphasbes his special work and thinks of it 
as the one indispensable service, foigetting that it b part of a plan. The 
pressure upon hb time and energy with respect to details of hb work may 
tend to minimbe the dbtinctively religious aspect of hb work. But he 
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should be so thoroughly saturated vdtli the ideal of letting the Christian 
spirit show forth in practical ways, that he never fails to keep himself m 
touch with the fountains of life. Every missionary should be able to impart 
and interpret his religious experience to others For after all, the mission- 
ary in any kmd of service is a “servant of the Lord ’’ 

The Ablest Only 

The history of missions is the biography of thousands of the ablest minds 
and the choicest spirits of the West who devoted themselves with complete 
unselfishness and full consecration to work of appallmg difficulty, and to 
careers entailing the severest sacrifices There never was a time, however, 
when the call for the ablest personalities that can be secured was more 
insistent. 


Sympaihy toith Rural Adairs 

Preferably, the missionary will be farm-bred This is not essential; 
it is a distinct advantage. He roust at least understand the meaning of the 
full application of the Christian doctrine to the personal and social life of the 
villagers Understanding of and sympathy with the villager is not merely 
an appreciation of his problems; it is sensing his state of mind and his 
reactions. One who has breathed the rural atmosphere, worked in the soil 
with his own hands, and lived m contact with the rural mmd, has an initial 
advantage. 

The General Educational Preparations 
There can be no rule in regard to the general course of study that would 
be best for the prospective mjssionaiy. We are learning that each person 
gets his education in accordance with the laws of his own being. What is a 
vocational subject for one is a cultural subject for another. Obviously, 
however, as broad an education as possible, and the ordinary virtues of the 
good student, such as concentration, power to think, the possession of the 
technique of learning, and particularly knowing how to utilize knowledge 
in practical fashion, are all to be desired 

For the rural missionary, however, there are two or three subjects that 
may be particularly stressed. 

(I) Science, and especially biology. It would be all the better if this 
science could be of the practical sort, with at least a modicum of work in 
agriculture sufficient to have ^ven the student some grip upon the signifi- 
cance of the modem application of science to the soil, the plant, and the 
animal. A good course in “Soils and Crops” at an agricultural college 
is the ideal. 
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(2) Psychology, and particularly sodal psychology— and this in spite of 
the apparent chaos in the field of psychology. While intuitive skill in 
understanding people and in appreciating social relationships cannot be 
bought even at the price of a college education, the mental sciences do have a 
contribution to make to the type of problem that the missionary has to face. 
Perhaps the deepest problem in'deallng with the Indian villager is a psy- 
chological one, especially in its social implications. 

(3) Education. At the Poona Conference, as at the Jerusalem Meeting, 
it was clear that in all phases of missionary work, even in evangelism in its 
strictest sense, “education is fundamental method.” Hence no missionary’ 
should be sent out who has not had at least elementary courses in educa- 
tion. These may have been tied up with the problem of religious education, 
and so much the better for that. But to neglect training in education is a 
flaw of the first order. 

Professional Missionary Training 

The professional training for the missionary service would naturally 
follow the bent of the candidate’s ambition and taste, and would depend 
upon the type of service he cares most to undertake. Certain fundamentals 
are more important than a high degree of specialization Take the agricul- 
tural missionary for e.^mple; nothing he could get in the way of specializa- 
tion in any American or British college would quite fit the situation in India. 
For educational service, the general principles of education, of school 
organization and supervision, and the experience of the West in developing 
rural education, are all assets. 

A Common Educational Basis for All Rural Missionaries 

It may be repeated that the specialist may in his training and in his e.xperi- 
ence tend so to emphasize his special field that he narrows himself, to the 
great disadvantage and perhaps to the wrecking of his influence. By way 
of illustration rather than with the purpose of passing upon the best method 
by which this danger may be guarded against, and as a result of discussion 
with many missionaries, I should like to suggest the following as “keystone 
courses” for every missionary: 

(1) Christian Character-building. Perhaps this is nothing more or less 
than superior training in modem religious education. At any rate it pre- 
supposes knowledge and use of the Bible. But it should include serious 
attention to the technique of adult education in its widest applica- 
tions. I should like to see it include that new field of work which is certain 
to develop rapidly, and to which reference has already been made — fife 
counseling. Every social worker, certainly every preacher and every,' 
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teacher, should be able to assist both youth and even older people to lay out 
and maintain a life-plan. This work is much more than vocational counsel; 
it has in it much of the confessional It involves the idea of the Christian 
leader as a physician of souls. Another aspect of the course would be a 
consideration of the question. IVhat effect does the rural environment have 
for good or for ill, upon the moral and spiritual man? How can this en- 
vironment be best utilized in Christian character-building. 

(2) The Principles of a Christian Civilization, with particular reference to 
its rural aspects. What makes a civilization Christian? How can the 
Christian spirit work itself into the technical, the economic, the social, the 
political, the cultural, and the traditional religious mstmcts and activities of 
a people? 

(3) Rural Organization, eonerete study of the rural problem with special 
reference to the local community. In other words, a study of the technique 
involved in buildmg a rural community under Christian leadership. There 
is particular need of practice or field work. 

There is here, as in all education, pressure to include wide ranges of sub- 
ject-matter. For example, study of the peoples to whom the missionary is 
to be sent is usually urged. Doubtless an elementary course in anthro- 
pology is good, but cannot the study of mdigenous cultures, as of the ver- 
naculars, best be followed in the field itself? 

Conlinuing Education for the Missionary 

Many missionaries would hke to keep up their studies in the field, but 
they are crowded for time and their energy is absorbed in the duties of the 
day. Indeed, ways by which their study may be continued have not been 
much considered. There are some missions that have reading courses, with 
a certain number of books a year to read and to report upon. There are 
missionaries who are taking extension courses in connection with some of the 
universities in the land in whidi they are serving. Occasionally, one is 
keeping up his studies on an extension plan from a university in the home- 
land. I should like to see a careful study, by a competent commission, of 
this matter of continued education for the missionary, a study of a very 
practical character which would eventuate in some consistent plan not only 
for encouraging, but for offering workable facilities for, continued study 
both of the professional and of the general type, available to the missionary 
while in service. One missionary has suggested sending to the field digests 
of books with an evaluation; another, the need for a circulating library 
among missionaries. The provision of periodicals and books for mission- 
aries has been left entirely too much to the hazard of individual taste and 
ability to procure 
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The Furlough 

Mission boards diSer in Iheir attitude toward opportunities for study by 
the missionary while on furlough. Deputation work is important, but the 
continued growth of the missionary is more important, and it becomes 
increasingly so as specialization in missionary work increases. There is no 
field of present service in which ten years do not bring radical changes in 
material and method. Any missionary who fails to use‘a sabbatical fur- 
lough for most serious study almost inevitably will drop behind in his intel- 
lectual development. 

Finally it comes to this — a good general education, a distinct professional 
training for each individual, and some common courses for all missionaries, 
all this before leaving for the field. At home, one gets the elements of the 
problems in mind; in the field, study, enforced by obser\'ation and experi- 
ence, of the indigenous cultures and of psychological, economic, and social 
conditions. On furlough, “refresher” combes that lead one more deeply 
into the fundamentals as well as bring one "up-to-date” in matter and 
method. 


Village Experience for Every ^Usionary 
It is highly important to give every missionary, no matter what particular 
form of service he is going into at least a modicum of preparation at home 
in this rural problem. It is also greatly to be desired that every missionary 
should see village service during the early years of his experience in the field. 
This may seem like the counsel of an advocate. It gains its validity, how- 
ever, not from any obsession, but from the principle that the building of a 
Christian civilization is the large issue toward which the winning of individ- 
uals to Christ is fundamental. Even if one be content with the purely indi- 
vidual achievement of personal salvation, one has to remember that the work 
of the Church in India will always be chiefly among the villagers, and that 
the individual cannot be separated from his environment and its problems. 

An Apprvnlice^ip 

So far at least as rillage work is concerned, I should like to express a grow- 
ing conviction as to the value of a first term of about five years for the mis- 
sionarj', a period which is recognized as one of apprenticeship, and in which 
his study of the vernacular, and of the history' and culture of the people with 
whom he is working may be greatly encouraged, and in which he may have 
experience in a considerable variety of work, if possible two years at least in 
village work. At the end of this period there should be a frank review 
both by himself and by his mission, of his work, his tastes, his caparities. 
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the needs of the mission Then an equally frink discussion, participated m 
by the Indian Church itself, as well as by the mission, as to the desirability 
of continuing connection with the foreign field If that be answered in the 
affirmative, it is important to decide upon the particular type of ser^ ice that 
fits both the need of the field and the capacity of the worker In case it is 
decided for any good reason that the missionary had best not come back, 
the experience and education gamed will be assets m the career m the home- 
land If it IS decided that contmuance m the work is desirable, it would be 
a happy circumstance if not less than tn o years for a first furlough, could be 
given to solid study, particularly of a speciahzed type supplemented by 
fundamental subjects It has been sard that as a rule the physical or other 
limitations of missionaries are revealed during the first few years of service 
Sometimes these difficulties may be straightened out The great gain would 
be in a wide rather than a narrow experience during the first years, and ex 
perience in touch with realities, and then the opportunity to decide upon a 
type of work that could be followed uninterruptedly and to prepare for it 
properly 

The AgncuUural College as Recrurling Ground 

I should like to emphasize the importance of the agricultural colleges, at 
least m United States and Canada, as a source of supply for aU types of 
missionary service in the rural field In some of these colleges, the courses 
are rather narrow but they are not necessarily so Most of the students 
come from farms or ullages, and they have many elements of streoglh 
greatly to be desired 

Women Missumanes 

I wish to emphasize agam the speaal call for women missionanes to work 
m the colleges They are needed as doctors, as nurses, and for wide ranges 
of other work that can best be done by women, but for the mdefinite future 
cannot at all be done by Indian women 

Tax Financial Contribution 

No formula has been evolved for the solution of this ever present and 
difficult problem One senses the tendency for those at home to say, “Let 
us soh e our own problems first,” or to insist that because the missionary 
enterprise has been planting Chnstian churches for a period of a hundred 
years these churches ought now to take care of themselves There is slow- 
ing down of mterest on the part of some givers because they feel that the 
broadening of scope of the work tak^ it out of the list of Chnstian enter- 
prises, while the objection of others la Umt the work is on too narrow a 
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basis. Boards have to consider the desires of missionaries while on furlough 
and to seek aid for special projects. Calls at Iiome for local enterprises in 
growing cities demand large sums. Yet the need remains. Indeed it is in 
some of its aspects more appealing than ever before, as we learn more about 
the actual situations and the serious limitations of the indigenous Church. 
I have a conviction that the essential strategy is first to develop in India 
itself an aggressive, constructive, inclusive program for the fullest possible 
participation of the Indian Church itself, and the Christian and humani- 
tarian people of the West, in helping to bmld a Christian rural civilization in 
India, and that this large program must then be presented to the West in 
such fashion as to kindle the imagination of the rank and file in the Church, 
as well as of men and women of wealth who are seeking to place gifts where 
they will be of largest value to humanity. 

If each of the larger mission boards had a rural work secretary who could 
give all his time to a study of the rural fields and to on interpretation of their 
needs, it might induce more ^mpathetic understanding of the home 
Church. 

One comes to feel the need of a new missionary campaign at the home base 
and a re-birth of missionary zeal. A common complaint in the field is that 
board secretaries discourage new projects instead of encouraging and devel- 
oping them. If this be true it probably arises in part out of the difficulties 
and limitations of the financial situation. Probably it also indicates that 
the missionary enterprise at home is on the defensive. It should once more 
be made aggressive. 

One of the strangest problems affecting the work of missions is that of the 
measure of success or of failure. Everyone will concede that numbers of 
converts are less important than their character, their continuance in well- 
doing. Nevertheless a mission that failed to show numerical “results,” no 
matter what men might say of it is as a leaven in the lump of humanity 
with which it deals, might be perpetually handicapped in its appeals for 
funds. Perhaps it would be a godsend to the missionary work if boards 
and contributing constituencies would announce a ten-year truce on 
statistics! 

At this point I W’bh to adapt some words written in another connection,^ 
but w hich bear upon this plea for a far more generous financial response from 
the West for the support of missions. 

Are we not merely treading air in thus emisagmg the Christian task in 
rural India? Many missions are working with decreasing appropriations — 
how’ can they be expected to load themselves with new undertakings? 

* An address by the author before the iDtemational Congregational Council, Bournemouth, 
England. July 1930 
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Here I can merely list, not argue, certain considerations bearing on this 
very practical and very important interrogation. 

(1) The organization of a rural reconstruction unit is not, and must not 
be, expensive — otherwise it defeats its own purpose, belies its own genius, 
which is to become a pattern of the future Indian rural community. 

(S) Much can be done merely by adjustments of work and redistribution 
of workers. 

(S) If concentration is the accepted principle, some existing projects will 
be gladly surrendered. 

(4) If the missions as a whole w ill face frankly, and carefully re-study their 
abiding function, and reevaluate their present commitments in the light of 
the basic needs of India, it is not improbable that they will be led to a reap- 
portionment of funds. 

(5) It is not beyond hope that once the West understands the meaning 
and purpose and scope of the Christian message and mission as developed at 
the Jerusalem Meeting and as exeraphGed m the Poona recommendations 
for rural Viork, there will be an adequate response m workers and in funds 

(6) But the main considerations go far deeper than this catalogue of sug- 
gestions. The present situation at the home base has in it the seeds of 
defeatism. We joyfully sing, "Onward Christian Soldiers” and then pro- 
ceed to encourage the de\ oted battalions in No-Man’s Land with the cheer- 
ing message that there will be a 10 per cent, cut in the missionaries appropri- 
ations this jear! And that is soon followed by the heartening news that a 
further cut of 5 per cent, will be made next year. If this pruning process 
were of the sort that rejuvenates and that stimulates fruit bearing it would 
please the Master of the vineyard. But it appears to be rather a cutting of 
the sort that suggests a girdbng of the branches, a cutting so deep that it 
may stop the flow of the sap from the vine and automatically and irrevo- 
cably ensure fniitlessness and bring the eventual curse of barrenness. To 
encourage or to permit the assumption that the West has met its obligations 
on the ground that mission lands no longer need tie missionaries, is to sur- 
render the citadels both of fact and of conscience, unless we have ceased to 
believe that man’s need is' God’s call to service While failure to meet the 
neto call, the demand for a vigorous and enlarged missionary program 
among the villagers of the mission fields, is to concede that the Church of the 
West may soon cease to be a living church 

It is strongly recommended that studies be made perhaps imder the 
auspices of the International Missionary Council, of the possibilities of 
organizing union budgets or a "World Mission Chest,” by which the total 
needs of the missionary enterprise m India, for example, could be presented 
as a unit to the older churches of the West. If this were done, it would be- 
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highly desirable that funds be "ear-marked” for speciOc types of service, 
e g., Proclaiming the Gospel, Religious Nurture, the Ministry of Healing, 
Rural Reconstruction Units, Adult Education, and so on. Perhaps the 
best illustration of the value of such a plan is illustrated by the need of 
“specihc project” for vrork among village Tromen in India, and the strength 
of its appeal to the womanhood of the West, both for money and for per- 
sonal service. Only women can meet the appalling needs of the village 
women of India. 

The W’orld View op RmtAL Development 

The abiding call for cooperation with India by the West in this field of 
rural service lies in the essential unity of the rural problem the world over. 
In spite of all the diversities of physical conditions, of agricultural practice, 
of education among the people themselves, and of all the other factors that 
enter into human life, the fundamental problems of using the soil both as a 
means of livelihood and as an organ of human development for those who 
live on the land, are nearly identical in every part of the world. There 
should be therefore a unity in the rural Christian enterprise among both 
younger and older churches. 

A plea has been made both for cooperation in India itself and for coopera- 
tion of the West with India. It would be on element of great strength to 
the missions if, in America at least, we could have an example of the cor- 
relation of the interests and activities of the rural churches, of the city 
churches, of home missions, and of foreign missions, the completest possible 
cooperation within each country, and between coimtries, in a world effort 
to build a rural Christian civilization. 
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SUmiARY AND QUOTATIONS 



CHAPTER Vni 


BUILDING AN ADEQUATE RURAL CIVILIZATION IN INDIA' 

TNDIA at present lives under a regime of low income, of low expenditure, 
A of low efficiency. Her religion glorifies submission, her philosophy en- 
courages abstinence. One may agree with Mr. Gandhi on the value of 
the simple life, without condemning the desirability of the more abundant 
life of body, mind, and spirit for the masses of India. And one may plead 
for the abundant life, without commitling one’s self to the passion for pos- 
session. 

But a new day is dawning. The title of an authoritative and suggestive 
little book about India is, India On The March. India is on the march. 
A new career for this great people is opening; a thousand questions press for 
solution, covering almost every human problem. In this advance, shall the 
rural folk be able to keep pace with the city folk? As in most countries of 
the world, this is a task difficult of achievement. This obvious need of 
building an adequate rural civilization; vital to the fully rounded develop- 
ment of any country, is peculiarly so in India with its essentially rural 
character. As urban industry and civilization go forward they compel 
special attention to rural affairs. Social conflicts are involved as the cities 
take on new vigor. There is always a tendency to the exploitation of the 
rural by the urban, and to the neglect of rural interests and problems. 
There is a special technique of rural dvilization building. Processes, meth- 
ods, and institutions appropriate for the city must be adapted to the 
village. The very disorganization of the countryside due to new contacts 
and new forms of communication compels attention to this problem. 

What shall be the social pattern for the more adequate rural civilization of 
India? Indubitably it will be essentially Indian. But must it be exclu- 
sively so? Has the West nothing to contribute? Is the social idealism of 
India adequate to meet its practical needs? For example, can proper rural 
development take place while caste remains dominant? Western thought, 
institutions, achievements, are by no means at present satisfactory to India, 
indeed, in many respects they are anything but gratifying to the best West- 
ern ideals. 

Yet, while the civilization of India must be and will be forever Indian, it 
is inevitable that the West will and ^ould influence it. India has already 

^This chapter is m a way a review or sunmoaiy irf Part One of thisReport;but it also stands 
hy itself as a conspectus of the prablem indicated in this title 
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been exposed to the West and has taken over much from the West The 
Western factory system is certain to expand India rpill increasingly make 
use of modem science Some of its best thmkers are quite willing to go 
through the process of self-examination and sclf-cnticism, and to take ad 
vantage of the experience of the West in rural affairs It may be said 
though that India needs a “new thought movement’ akin to that m 
China, a critical e\aIuation by herself of her own culture as well as that of 
the West As one aspect of the sj nthesis that might be the outcome of these 
appraisals, it would he a glorious nchie\ement if India would make a new 
approach to her rural problem, frankly facing facts, and for the great ends 
to be attained utilize information experience institutions from whatever 
source It is the germ ideas that milter, whatever their origin, if they 
promise to bear fruit m social good In discussing some of the tests of an 
adequate rural civilization one must be dogmatic These tests it is true, 
have grown out of Western thinking and experience, but they are not m 
themseheg either anti Indian nor pro-Western 
This chapter is an effort to view the task of the Christian mission in rural 
India as a unit It is an objective approach to a great social problem that is 
quite as msistent m China and in Bussia as m India, and that is indeed rap 
idly becoming a major issue in all the continents — to erect and maintain a 
civilization of rural peoples that meets the tests of a satisfactory and a 
satisfying life for humanity This and nothing short of this must be the 
goal of the Christian enterprise among rural people in all lands The pres 
ent discussion can be little more than a bare outline of this great question as 
it appears to one who has endeavored to understand what is mvolved m the 
rural reconstruction of this marvelous but beleaguered land of India, as it 
awakens to play its new rflle on the world s stage 
The issue that at present interests us is whether the Christian Church can 
take leaderslup in this building of an adequate rural civihzation in India 
We believe it has everything to contribute Religion of some sort will 
furnish the most powerful motor force But the Hindu rehgious sanctions 
permit or even enforce untoward conditions Chnstianity m its essence 
supplies the most searching and satisfjnng tests of civdization It is quite 
as futile to consider the application of rebgion to the Indian rural problem 
by takmg the Hindu at his best and the Christian at his worst, as it is to 
reverse the approach It is not the Christian institutions of the Western 
world that are to be imported into India but the Christian spirit distilled 
from the life and teachings of Jesus and adapted and applied to the social 
purpose, the organizations, and the pohaes of Indian social statesmanship 
Chnstianity thus viewed is not jn-opaganda, it is essential truth It will 
seek undoubtedly to build a Christian Church in India as a major vehicle 
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for the expression of the Christian spirit, but it -will seek, as 'iveU, to permeate 
all Indian society and all Indian Institutions with this spirit. 

Importance of the Rural Probleji 

Even the most obvious facts about rural India make an array of reasons 
for attention to rural affairs. 

(1) There are 275,000,000 people living outside the cities and large towns 
of India. Four-fifths of them are tillers of the soil and the rest are occupied 
almost wholly in activities connected with \nllage life 

(2) These rural folk are the suppliers of food not only for themselves, but 
for the people of the tomis and cities, and to some small extent for export. 
At present, about four-fifths of the food products grown in India are con- 
sumed by those who grow them. 

(3) The cultivators already furnish much raw material for industry in 
India. Cotton, jute, oil, seeds, are produced in large quantities. 

(4) The cultivators are maintainers of soil fertdily (or else they are 
wasters of the most important material resource in the world). In no 
country has this function been completely fulfilled, but in a populous coun- 
try like India it is a duty of first importance to maintaia for the use of future 
generations the capacity of the soil to produce. 

(5) Fanners ore, too, the sustainers of an increased population, especially 
if the surplus can go to the city for industrial labor for which the farm con- 
tinues to supply food and raw materials. 

(6) Rural people are already large consumers of manufactured goods and 
givers of personal service. Less in India than in most countries is this 
true; but consider the potentialities. The average income of the Indian 
today is $40 a year, or 8 pounds, what would be the effect upon industry 
not only in India, but all over the world, if this incoroe could be 
doubled? 

(7) These huge masses of people are of growing importance as there 
emerges in larger measure the dwnocratic form of political control. Even 
a benevolent autocracy would have to reckon with these millions. Natu- 
rally stable and conservati\ e, they have in them the most inflammable 
material. It is vital to Lidia that she shall have a peaceful and prosperous 
peasantry and avoid an agrarian revolution. 

Manifestly definition is here in order. What is civilization? What is an 
adequate civilization? What are the differences in specifications between 
rural and urban? What is peculiar and native in the Indian culture that 
must determine the direction, the quality, and the rapidity of social progress 
among her %nllagers? Well, there will be no attempt here to answer such 
queries, important as they would be in a scientific analysis The sunp}e 
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tests proposed for our inquiry must lake tbeir chances of acceptance on their 
merits and without argument. 

Tests of a Rural Civilization 

An adequate rural civilization should meet at least the following tests: 

(1) It should he elEcient socially. That is, it should make the best use of 
each acre of land while conserving soil fertility. At bottom, land is a social 
possession, and the right use of land is a public interest as well as a private 
advantage. 

(2) There should be a just reward to the actual cultivators of the land. 
It is almost absurd to talk of India and a living wage in industiy. Yet in 
the West we are already discussing the moral obligation of industry to pro- 
vide not merely a living wage, but a cultural or saving wage Even so, the 
West itself has not solved the problem of assuring the tiller of the soil the 
equivalent of such a wage. But we cannot flatter ourselves upon the 
achievement of an adequate civilization unless the people of the land can 
meet measurably satisfactory standards of living, in comparison with other 
classes. Concrete measurement of what constitutes a just reward varies 
from country to country and from period to period, and even the definition 
of what is just will be a 'subject for constant social conflict. The principle 
remains sound. 

(S) Even more important is the demand that rural civilization shall pro- 
vide a satisfying quahty of life, satisfying not merely to the people them- 
selves who may be content with a poor sort of existence, but a real fullness 
of life. In what may this abundant life be expected to consist? (a) First 
of all in health. We are but slowly coming to admit this test to primary 
place in assessing civilization. It is as nearly basic as anything can be. ' (b) 
General intelligence. If the rural folk are “bom short/'permanentlyhandi- 
capped intellectually, they not only prevent that development of personal 
life and of social institutions that can fairly be called civilized, but their 
condition is a perpetual drag upon national progress as a whole, (c) 
Universal literacy, of course, eventually and as rapidly as possible, (d) 
Rural life should be enjoyable, both as work and as furnishing leisure and 
play. This may seem like a counsel of perfection m a country like India, 
but we must not be misled into the notion that hard work of itself is an 
enemy of joy. But if rural life fails to bring joy something has gone wrong 
(e) The rural people must have a goodly measure of the common national 
culture if they are to keep pace with the cities. It may be tme that those 
refinements and philosophies that are supposed to be the product of ad- 
vanced education, and the many advantages that personal wealth can 
buy, the rural folk will have to forego. But they must at least have access 
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to the great treasures that embody the essential spirit of a great civilization, 
(f) Still another test of a satisfactory rural life is opportunity for the young 
to rise out of status, or at the least to develop each in his own way to his full 
capacity, even if remaining in the rural group. This is a hard saying for 
India; indeed it is not a characteristic feature of most rural countries of the 
world. But we must find a way to build a permanent agriculture in a 
fashion that becomes and remains sufBcieutly fluid so that its youngermem- 
bers may find their careers in the most appropriate environment. 

(4) Rural jjeople should participate in the common concerns of their own 
countrj’, play their part in national aspirations. In world relations their 
views and opinions should have their due influence upon the life of society. 

(5) The strong will help the weak. Here the cooperative principle comes 
into play. Through cooperation the better fanners will help the weaker 
ones; the city will help the country. Someone bus said that the acid test of 
civilization is whether the strong help or take advantage of the weak. 

To pul in barest outline a program by which India may meet such tests 
of an adequate rural civilization as have been suggested would require a 
volume. Indeed, volumes are already available. Much has been written 
and more will be available as scientific study of the rural question begins to 
furnish proper data. The purpose of the present statement is merely to 
mention some of the more nearly indispensable requisites for a rural ad- 
vance in India. 


Industrialism and Rural Lite 

As industrialism grows and cities expand there comes a concentration 
of power in the cities by which financial, economic, industrial, political, 
cultural, and personal problems are more and more considered and settled in 
the interest of the city. There is an added pull of population to the cities. 
So the first question India must ask itself is whether it can hope to acquire 
an adequate rural civih'zation in the shadow of this tendency to segregate 
social power in the city. In India these forces are not so prominent as in 
the West, but they exist. Already there is comparatively large wealth in 
the cities. The colleges and universities are located as a rule in the cities, 
and all but a merest fraction of their graduates find their careers in the cities; 
cities are, therefore, the habitat of the educated men. Rural labor migrates 
to the city. Thus in India there is the same drift as elsew here. And India 
may have to pay the same sort of price as other countries pay for the neglect 
of her country side. 

The only answer to this problem is that in India the probable effect of any 
national policy whatsoever upon the fundamental interests of the village 
people should always be the first concern of statesmen. It is not too much 
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to ‘!'iy that e\ en m countries wlicre agriculture is quantitativelj a minor 
interest the same thing is true, but it is certamlj true m India Some of the 
considerations tliat arise m this connection arc 

(1) Wiat 'Will be the cfTect of industrial de\ elopment upon agricultural 
opportumtj ? WII iL fumisli additional markets for soil grown products? 
How mil it affect agricultural labor’ These are sample questions No 
nmljsis of economic or fiscal policj is complete until its effect upon agn 
culture IS entirely explored 

(2) IVhattj'peof agriculture will be roost profitable m that des elopment 
of agricultunl resources that will follow industrial and urban growth? Can 
it best be handled bj the plantation sjslem or through «mall holdings? 

(3) What sort of niral people n ilh respect to quahtj of character and 
degree of intelligence tends to emerge out of these economic considerations’ 

(4) TOial educational and moral influences should be brought to bear 
upon the de\ elopment of rural people in order that thej may ha\e their full 
share m the national life? 

(5) In general what are the great spiritual ideals to be kept to the fore m 
the effort to build an adequate rural civilization? 

Indiutry as an Ally to Rural L\fe 

There are two modes of approach to a genuinely effecti\e policy of 
rural reconstruction m India one indirect the other direct In many 
respects the former is the more important The fundamental economic 
problem m India is the pressure of population upon the land practicalij 
available for successful culti%ation Under two conditions this pressure 
upon the land could be rehe%cd first that the people themselves will remain 
satisfied with a mainly domestic and self sufficing economy, and secondly 
that they will restrain themsehes from a rapid lacr^iSQ m numbers PTob 
ably neither condition ■will be met in a degree sufficient to form a hopeful 
basis for reasonably good standards of liMng hir Gandhi s panacea of 
spuming and weaving is not to be lightly dismissed for the kernel of it is 
sound social theory for India namely that the ^ lUage people shall out of 
their own resources provide their shelter, food and clothing and meet their 
own more elementary needs for personal serv ice and further that through 
these activities they shall utilize the idle lime that at present is so grave a 
menace both economically and ethically The difficulty with Mr Gandhis 
formula is that it won t work and even if it did work it would not be a 
panacea Now it should work That is to say the rural reconstruction 
policy of India should lay all possible stress upon e\ oK mg local units of 
rural society that will be as nearly sdf-contamed economically as they can 
possibly be made But it is futile to expect that the new money economy. 
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the desire for manufactured articles, commerce beyond the bounds of the 
village, can be stifled. Again, no one should make sport of Gandlii’s in- 
sistence upon something “for idle hands to do.” If the villagers of India 
could ^\ ork for every day of every year to their full capacity on proper proj- 
ects they could double their standard of living. But to expect that what- 
ever industries they might thus eng.age in niJl stem the growing tide of 
factory production is to build a wall of sand against the ocean. 

Problems Created by Industry 

Urban industiy, therefore, is the first even if the indirect term in the rural 
adv'ancc in India, by relieving pressure upon the land, absorbing surplus 
village labor, creating new markets for soil-grown products, and providing 
sources of public revenue other than the land. But it is not to be supposed 
that the increase of industry in India solves the agricultural question: in 
many ways it complicates it. For example; 

(1) There arc the many practical problems arising from the migration 
of labor between the villages and the factories, and between the villages 
and the large plantations of tea, jute, etc , which are now in operation 
and which will increase in importance as industry expands. 

(3) There is the question of the best type of industries and of plantations 
for India, and the consequent demand for labor. India is already one of 
the leading industrial countries, although relative to agriculture industry 
is small. These general problems connected with industry have not yet 
been sufBciently studied in their relationship to the country as a whole. 
For example, it is difficult to predict how soon, or to what extent, urban in- 
dustry will need labor in sufficient quantity to relieve the pressure on the 
agricultural land. Then again, are the cottage industries completely 
doomed? If not, how can they be made to fit into the gradual enlargement 
of the factory system in India itself, and in competition with the factories 
of other parts of the world? 

(3) Has the day of the village artisan passed, or can there be in each 
rural reconstruction unit some sort of codperative community project which 
shall utilize the local artisan group? There has been discussion about the 
possibilities of small scale industries located in or near the larger villages. 
It is worth while considering whether industries of this sort, especially for 
processing soil products such as rice mills and eventually canning factories, 
might not be developed effectively, probably on a cooperative basis. 

(4) There are those who believe that Indian industry can be geared to 
the seasonal needs of the land on a basis of permanent employment of 
the industrial workers, who will rotate xrith some degree of regularity be- 
tween the urban employers and the villages where they have their land. 
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Others suggest the development of residential villages in the vicinity of the 
factories. This is perhaps less practicable for large cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta than for smaller industrial cities. 

National Poucjes Affecttino Ruhal Life 

There still remain those more direct inHuences of national policy. Only 
a few of these problems can be considered here. 

Land Heform 

The large landholders, the smaller proprietors, the peasant holders, and 
the landless laborers are all factors in the question of how the land can best 
be distributed and worked. There is need of finding a way by which the 
actual cultivators may have access to the land on terms that give them a 
better reward for their labor, and that m turn incite them to marimum 
efficiency m the use of the land. The problem of the landless man is a stu* 
pendous and bafflmg question in India, but its consideration involves the 
general land policy of the country, the economic results of the present sys“ 
terns of landholding, and the mutual relations of landlords, tenants, laborers. 
Theoretically, the land m British India belongs to the Government. There- 
fore in principle the use of this land by individuals is charged with a pubhc 
interest. The principle is sufficiently sound. The difficulty comes m 
carrying out the principle that the right use of the land must be measured 
both by a just return to the individuals who depend upon the land for a 
livelihood, and by a proper return to society in food products and the con- 
servation of fertility. 

One of the subsidiary but important phases of the land question in India 
IS the place of the landlord. A prominent Indian political leader has said 
that the landlord must go. But should be go? Is there not some way by 
which, either through political pressure, or the bait of economic advan- 
tage, or possibly by the humanitarian appeal, the zemindars themselves 
may unite their efforts on behalf of better conditions among the villages of 
India? One need not be a prophet of catastrophe if one says that it is in 
their own interests to better village conditions, for eventually the worst 
handicaps of the present under-privileged and landless peoples must be 
obliterated or the flames of a peasant revolution will blister the whole 
social structure. Land reform, then, is the starting point in permanent 
rural poheies in India. 

EdttctUton 

No one seems to question the statement that education in India is top- 
heavy. This is not merely because there are 75,000 students in 230 arts 
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colleges, in India, and 750,000 pupils in secondary schools, but because 
at present there is no adequate economic outlet for the product of the par- 
ticular type of education given in these colleges and secondary schools, and 
also because the overwhelmingly important and alarmingly difficult task of 
properly educating in the primary' schools the boys and girls who should 
and must remain in the villages, is only in its very beginnings. No system 
of education that fails to accomplish measurable results in soU ing both of 
these extremely difficult questions can be called efficient or can minister 
properly to the building of an adequate rural civilization. 

The time has arrived when the whole educational system from top to 
bottom should be headed “village-ward” in its objectives, the content of 
the courses, emphasis upon manual training, the project method, develop- 
ment of village studies, training for village service. Rural reconstruction 
will be bom only’ of a union of scientific study of the villages and an under- 
standing sympathy with the villager. 

But that is not all. No statesman in India has ever faced the full sig- 
nificance of a “drive” to make India literate, yet no need is more pressing. 
Whether viewed from the standpoint of economic relief, social welfare, or 
political stability, an unanswerable argument can be made on behalf of 
adult education. One may almost uige Uiat a literate India is the first 
term in a scheme of educational reform. 

It must not'bc supposed that this educational problem has not received 
attention or that no progress has been made. The Government has con- 
sidered education a major policy for a hundred years, and there are reports 
of officials and commissions as well as books by competent students of edu- 
cation that clearly point the way to belter things. The last decade has 
witnessed huge increases in school enrollment. The financial costs, the lack 
of proper candidates for educational posts, and too stubborn a reliance on 
ancient methods, together with the gigantic task of providing education for 
300,000,000 people, most of whom don’t want it, are a quite sufficient ex- 
planatory reason of the inadequacy of education in India; but the prob- 
lem still remains one of supreme importance. 

The Cooperative Movement 

^One of the finest pieces of statesmanship in the whole history of the 
British occupation of India was the report of Sir Frederick Nicholson in 
1895-97. It was a study of the conditions under which the ;^stem of 
rural cooperation already developing in Europe, might find application in 
India. Failures, disappointments, mistakes, ha\’e cut down the effective- 
ness of this movement, and it has not as yet rooted itself permanently and 
properly in the village life of India. But along with an effective village edu- 
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eationa! system for both young and old, it is the key to an adequate rural 
civilization so far as social machinery is concerned. A cooperative society 
at its best in a village, has an amazing list of achievements to its credit — 
relief from debt, breaking down of caste, formation of habits of thrift, de- 
velopment of local control, strengthening the sense of individual manhood, 
acquirement of self-respect, individual self-control, the consciousness of 
self-help, and the emergence of local leadership. 

In view of the checkered history of the cooperative movement in India 
and indeed its almost complete failure in some parts, it would be easy to 
make a charge of mere wishful and academic thmking agamst one who still 
places cooperation in the front in a program of rural reconstruction in India 
But there is nothmg else to do The principle of cooperation is basic and its 
successful practice is indispensable m an adequate rural civihzation. A 
strong cooperative movement in India simply must be achieved 

The cooperative societies, too, are the very best distributors of technical 
information. Indeed, Government might well confine its propaganda to 
cooperative societies. It certainly could afford to encourage membership 
in cooperative soaeties as a means by which the best service of the Govern- 
ment IS transmitted to the cultivators. The cooperative societies in nearly 
all respects are the best channels for adult or continued education. 

The cure for idleness in the village lies not alone in furnishing supple- 
mentary industries for individuals, but also in securing the collective action 
of the able-bodied of the entire village for land improvement, the building 
of wells, the construction of roads, the erection of schoolhouses, and similar 
public improvements. The Government could furnish plans at slight cost 
so that improvement is not expensive. All sorts of advantages flow from 
this collective method of improviog village conditions. 

Coordination and Concentration in Rural Reconstruction 

The Government is all but comjrelled to extend its services in broadcast 
fashion. The question of the most effective method has already arisen, 
and the inadequacy of the present machinety to reach effectively the vil- 
lages of India IS admitted. Steps are being taken by government officials 
to concentrate effort. Within su<di limitations as are imposed by the po- 
btical necessity of not favoring one area at the expense of others, it may be 
laid down as a general proposition that intensive work will, in the long run, 
be far more effective than scattered work At least it may be said that 
areas of concentration should be organized, even if it still appears necessary 
to do extensive work. The rural reconstruction unit offers the best means 
of intensification. The plan calls for the selection of a geographical area 
•nhich mil include a group of contiguous villages and in which the widest 
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possible range of service for all the people of the area will be pressed. In 
this way a practical integration of the nation-building services can be 
achieved, and in this way only so far as the masses of the people are con- 
cerned. It is not only important that each service shall have the oppor- 
tunity to do intensive work, but that the entire program of rural reconstruc- 
tion shall be coordinated. 

This plan for rural reconstruction units does not mean that there should 
be a poiicj’ of sendng only these isolated areas, but it means that here is the 
place to begin. As rapidly as possible adjoining areas should be developed 
as rural reconstruction imits. Thus there ill come to be in the near future 
a group of these contiguous units which may well cover a Taluh, or a Union, 
or some similar area of administration. These larger areas in turn may be 
administered as parts of the political district. Thus essentially “the broad 
front” which Mr. Brayne insists upon will prevail and presumably on a dis- 
trict basis. 

But a new local community with full social function and services will be 
the backbone of the work for ^ullage uplift. Indeed, there may be found 
here the one indispensable unit of a new social structure for rural India. 
The Boyal Commission on Agriculture said: 

TTe desite to emphiako the importance of concentration in all demonstrstioa and propaganda 
work For this reason small units should be selected Once an improvement baa thoroughly 
established itself in the agricultural practice of a small area the knowledge of it spreads natu- 
ral]/ over a contiguous area where conditions are similar The energies of the agncuJtura] 
departments should not be dissipated 

Having stressed the importance of the local unit as an area of concentra- 
tion and of coordination, it now becomes necessary to stress with equal em- 
phasis a national program. Large policies, general programs, methods of 
cobperation between the nation-building departments must develop at the 
lop; they do their work, however, in the local community. Both of these 
policies are necessary, the one the large general outlook that considers the 
wholf rural advance of India; the other, the effective application of these 
programs in local imits. Moreover, an agricultural policy cannot stand 
alone. It must be related to a nariooal policy of economic and social de- 
velopment. It cannot be formulated by one indiridual, by one depart- 
ment, by any one sendee. It must be the product of ini estigation checked 
by e:q>erience, and represent the collective wisdom of those who know. 

There is a vast amount of material which has been gathered during the 
past two decades by a dozen or more commissions which have studied 
various a^iects of India’s problem. The nation-building departments 
have a wealth of information. Perhaps a permanent Nation-building Gsm- 
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mission is in order. If existing information alone could be analyzed by com- 
petent students, there might easily emerge an all-India program for eco- 
nomic and social development that would serve at least as a sufficient guide 
for the immediate future. 

But that would be but a step. The basis of modem life is science, and 
the life-blood of science is unremitting, unterrified, dismterested investiga- 
tion. In India technical agricultural science has already made a large con- 
tribution, but in the economic and social fields little has been done. The 
danger is that plans for these studies will be on too narrow a basis. Agri- 
culture and village life cannot be isolated from the general currents of in- 
dustrial and urban life Therefore, nothing short of a scientific approach 
to the entire economic, political, and social life of India will suffice to build 
a foundation for a national policy and a working program for an adequate 
rural civilization. 

Personal Leadership 

After all, policies, programs, institutions, are but the shadows of efficient 
personalities. Possibly there is no lack more clear in India than the paucity 
of personal leadership in rural affairs. A few very able devoted Indians, 
and another handful of capable government servants. But the great rna- 
jority of educated, talented men are anything but rural-minded. They are 
keen for politics, for law, for mdustry, for commerce, but not for rural af- 
fairs. The chief burden for getting a change of view rests with the high 
schools and colleges of India. 

The Christian Enterprise and Rubad Reconstruction 

But what has all this discussion of the general economic and social prob- 
lems of rural India have to do with the Christian mission? "Much every 
way.” First, these problems condition the direction and permanent suc- 
cess of the Christian enterprise, and secondly, they furnish the material 
upon which the Christian enterprise must work as it seeks to make India 
ChristUke. Dr. Macnicol in his sketch of one of the Indian religious lead- 
ers, Ram Mohum Roy, says of him that "he perceived that without a 
spijvtu.al faith as thelt source and spring no efforts for social or political re- 
form would have any permanent effect in bettering the conditions of the 
people.” Testimony of this sort from Indians themselves, Hindus as well 
as Christians, can be multiplied indefinitely. 

But what is a Christian civilization, whether rural or urban? There is 
no easy answer. Tests such as those already mentioned may be regarded 
as Christian, though there are those who will say they are merely humani- 
tarian. Yet we may be sure that if we dig deep into the teachings of Jesus 
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■we ill find tlieir essential spirit is the spirit that gives rise to considerations 
such as those ■we have discussed. 

A frequent question is whether the program for rural reconstruction 
under religious leadership differs from a program along so-called secular 
lines. The difference is not so much one of method as it is of motive and of 
attitude. Men engaged in social service often franklj’ deny religious im- 
plications of their work, and yet it b usually possible to trace their point of 
■view back to a genuine Christian origin. 

There must be an economic foundation for a self-supporting Church, and 
there is no good reason why the Church should not protect itself by becom- 
ing interested in some practical fashion in the economic w elfare of its ad- 
herents present or prospective. 

Shall Christians inherit the earth? Can they have solid footing in the 
economic order? This is a vital question in India where the Christians as 
a rule have come out of the submerged classes. The Christian forces, in 
seeking to improve the economic conditions of their people, are aw are of 
the danger of having x>eople become Chrbtians for the sake of personal ad- 
vantage. But that is really a minor issue. At bottom, it should be pos- 
sible for the Christian Church in India to lead its members into good eco- 
nomic as well as into choice spiritual pastures. 

If India is to be Christian, individuals by the million must become 
Christian. But true Christian character, not merely church adherence, b 
•vital. If the burden of Jesus’ teaching was the abundant life, surely the 
Christian Churcli in India must corap.ass the whole range of endeavor that 
results in the abundant life for these rural folk. 

These are some of the considerations that should weigh with the Chrb- 
tian forces in India. 

It must not be supposed that the missions have failed to sense the mean- 
ing of this challenge, nor to attempt to meet it. The Jerusalem Meeting 
of the International Mbsionary Council in 1098, with its remarkable pro- 
nouncements, was merely the culmination of growing convictions as to the 
supreme need of an aggressive and united campaign by the Christian forces 
of the world against tlie forces of essential paganism. Nor have pronounce- 
ments alone been considered sufficient. Tlie most superficial study of con- 
temporary foreign missions will reveal the emergence of policies and meth- 
ods designed to vitalize the new cliallengc to the Christian Church. 

Through all missionarj* history there has been an ambition to compass 
complete Christian “ occupation” of the countrj’ to which missionaries were 
sent. A new aspect of the question has arisen in recent years. Shall the 
Christian mbsion seek to occupy a countrj’ geographically or shall it rather 
stress the occupation of areas of persona! and social life, or shall it trj* to do 



both? The matter is perhaps one chiefly of opmion as to strategy iQ the 
long look ahead Does extensive ■work promise most? The case forex 
tensive -work in India is a strong one Nmety three per cent of the villages 
of India have no Chnstians m them whatever Nmety nine per cent of 
the villagers of India are non Chnstians The numerical gams have been 
due almost wholly to the mass movement among the outcastes There are 
signs that an mgathermg of villages irrespective of caste which has actually 
taken place, may be but the first tnckles of a mighty stream dunng the next 
generation, and India may thus make a choice with respect to Christianity 
that will determine religious allegiance for centuries There are those mis 
sionanes who advocate a definite program for reaching with the Christian 
message each of the 700,000 villages m the next thirty years 
The case for mtensive work calls attention to the limitation of men or 
money available for so extensive a campaign, even if the West gives far 
more hberally than at present It emphasizes the tactical importance of 
makmg clear to the Christian enteiprise itself and to the people of India 
that a people is sot Christian until all the activities and relationships of her 
people, her institutions her mdustiy, her politics are motivated and etbi 
cally controlled by Christian principles 
The problem, therefore, is one of maximum efBciency, and the current of 
opinion among the leaders of rural work m India is clearly m favor of con 
centration, partly by putting far stronger emphasis upon the broadenmg of 
the program of service, partly upon far greater efficieni^ m each item of that 
service and partly upon the rural reconstruction unit 

No statement that attempts to define the basic work of a Christian mis 
Sion can possibly be entirely satisfactory to anyone It is believed that the 
following pomts, however, do not misrepresent the consensus of opmion 
among those who are gn mg chief attention to the village problem 

(1) The first and foremost and perhaps the mclusive work of the Chns 
tian mission is to proclaim the Christian message But the proclamation 
of the gospel, while at its root a simple story, is m its implications as wide as 
Christ’s appeal to all there is m a mao and to all there is m human society 
The method then must i ary according to the emphasis upon one or another 
phase of the message 

(S) The second task of the Christian mission is to lend its full f orce to the 
building of a strong Indian Church which shall become the vehicle for the 
expression of the Chnstian message to Indian life, the chief means of secur 
ing new recruits to the Christian life, and m itself an independent, self gov- 
erning, and self propagatmg institution 

(3) The Christian mission is also charged with the delicate but vital task 
of demonstratmg the Christian method of personal character buildmg and 
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the development of a Christian social order. Applied Christianity is a 
matter of experiment, of trial, and error, of scientific study, as •well of 
spiritual dynamic. 

(4) The enlistment, the training, and the utilization of leaders in the 
Christian enterprise, in India, both for the Church itself and for the multi- 
farious activities of society, is peculiarlj' an opportunity for the Christian 
mission. 

(5) In a large sense "education is fundamental method” in the entire 
enterprise. This reh'gious education in its mdest meanings must be fos- 
tered by the mission. 

Stephen Neill says, “The greatest danger to the future of the Indian 
Church is that many missionaries and nearly all educated Indian Chris- 
tians are toim-minded.” Shall we not trj’ to make the Christian enter- 
prise rural-minded? The work in the field, the educational institutions, 
theindian Church itself, the mission boards at home, those who are charged 
•with training of missionaries and making the appeals for financial support, 
shall they not be committed to the proposition that the Christian conquest 
of India depends upon winning the villagers of India and that they cannot 
be won by those whose outlook is toward the toTv-n and the city? 

The pronouncements of the Jerusalem hiceting with respect to the 
breadth, and depth, and height of the Gospel message have been admirably 
supplemented by repeated utterances by missionaries and by missionary 
societies in India for years past, and have culminated in the resolutions 
adopted by a series of remarkable conferences in India devoted entirely to 
the viDage problems. A characteristic statement on this all important 
topic is that, “To us, rural uplift is of the verj’ essence of the Gospel of 
Christ and therefore an integral part of the Christian message.” 

There must be not only a note of hope but a method of realizing it. Per- 
haps it is a combination of religious education and strong cobperative so- 
cieties that will reduce economic slavery, dispel the clouds of ignorance, 
stir the unambitious, strengthen the weak in their perseverance, and for 
helplessness and fear substitute confidence and joy. 

The importance of the rural reconstruction unit as an area of organiza- 
tion for rural development in India bos already been mentioned. But the 
Christian enterprise regards this method of concentration as equally im- 
portant for its owTi contribution to the development for rural India. The 
best expression on this point to be found anjns’here is a resolution adopted 
at the All-India Conference op Rural Work field at Poona in April 1030, 
which deliberately summed up the extensive discussion of the whole range 
of Christian effort among the rural people of India in the following 
words: 
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It u our considered judgment that the creation of rural reconstruction units having their 
roots )n tie great human jnterwts of the Church the adiooh the home the ho*pita!, and the 
banh. and reaching out in the spirit of Chnstthioughcobperation to sene the religious edaca* 
trana] medico} social and economic needs of all the rural people shouhj be the united policy 
of missions and churches, and the National Chnstiaa Council should do eier^'thinguiitspoirer 
to further such a policj' 

The deepest impress of Chnstianily upon India w ill be the result of such 
united effort on the part of all the missions os to make clear tlial there is a 
potrerful CJinstian enterprise m India Thu calls for cobperatne and 
union ^ork among the missions and mission institutions, \\hereNer possible, 
for presenting a united front, for effecting economies m the use of men and 
money, and for the strengthening of the -serx ice and activ ities of the Na* 
tional Christian Council It also implies that the Chnstian mission in 
rural India shall lake an acti\e part, especially through the contnhutions 
of trained specialists, in mapping for India a program of rural reeonstruc- 
tion that JS economically and socially sound and at the same time completely 
Christian in its goal and in its spirit 

These nevier aspects of the program of the Clirislian mission to rural In- 
dia disturb some vrho are quite rightfully jealous lest zeal for social reform 
shall sap the vigor and the dominance of the religious moti\e and appeal 
There is danger and it must be guarded against But there is far less danger 
to the Chnstian cause itself m proclaiming the inclusi\ e gospel, than there 
IS in slopping short of forcing the lemhly difficult but gloriously \ ital ap- 
plication of the gospel to e^ery problem that anses m indiMdual and social 
life Evangelism at full tide stresses both tlie personal and the social as- 
pects of the Chnstian message 

Possibly It IS among the under-pn'ileged peoples of India where the 
great contribution of the Chnstian can be made Sixty million outcastes 
and perhaps an equally large number economically but little better off than 
the outcastes, certamly form a sufficient body' of matenal to work upon 
One would not neglect effort to secure the alliance of the educated and the 
well to-do classes, but it may be that m the long look ahead the strategy of 
the Chnstian enterprise is to win these great under pnvileged masses to a 
more abundant personal and soaal life 

The Jerusalem Meeting urged that missions of help be sent from the 
great missionary areas to the Western eountnes With regard to rural 
India, perhaps the need is rather for missions of mterpretation — the in- 
terpretation of the possible India rather than of the old India If a group 
of men could, for example, visit America and lay before the Amencan public 
the problems of the Indian villages and the relation of Chnstianity thereto. 
It would be a project of first importance It might lead to the formation 
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of a larger number of study groups, especially for careful consideration of 
means by ■which the West might help in the rural field. It might also lead 
to cooperating commissions ■which would consider the mutual problems and 
needs. The rural reconstruction unit advocated for India does not differ 
in principle from the “larger parish” or, as it might well be termed, the 
community parish of North America. It is not for the West to say how,far 
India shall accept the methods of rural development that have been foimd 
helpful in the West, but the West can at least give all it has in the way of 
experience and suggestion. Eventually it will be found that the ideals of 
an adequate rural civilization are common terms for both East and West. 

India is alive and forward looking. It aspires not only to be master in 
its own house but to a place in world affairs. It will interpret civilization 
in its own way. It will not disdain the idealism of the West, though it will 
not accept the present evaluation which the West places upon either its 
own civilization or upon that of the East. The urge of the Christian enter- 
prise to permeate and lead the ethical and spiritual advance in India will 
have to meet in India, as elsewhere, the forces of secularism, of an exag- 
gerated nationalism, perhaps of communism, certainly of a materia! in- 
dustrialism. In addition, in India some of the religious sanctions such 
as caste and fate, and an economic anemia, will liave to be overcome. 

As an off-set Christianity must present in a^ressive and effecbtt'e fashioa, 
first Jesus Himself, in all the vigor of His fundamental teachings and in all 
the beauty of His essential character; the Ijiie of Christian individual who 
with all his limitations and failures nevertheless is recognized as embodying 
in some measure at least, the spirit of Jesus, and who possesses this spirit 
because he has been with the Man of Galilee; and a Christian social order, 
at least in its elementary outlines, in which the implications of the Gospel 
message for human welfare can be seen to be actually leavening the lump of 
economic, political, and social relations. 
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PRONOUNCEMENTS FROM TIIE RURAL CONFERENCES 

D uring the past l^o years not less than a lialf dozen conferences have 
been held in India at •which the problems of the Christian mission in 
rural India had special attention, indeed with one exception these confer- 
ences discussed nothing else Tlic nritcr «as privileged to attend all but 
one of them. And it was a pn\ iloge The wcalUi of cxpenence, the grasp 
of the larger issues, the willingness to venture, the conviction that the 
message of the Christian gospel is for all of a man and for all of society, the 
eagerness to grapple at once and afresh the huge problem of village 
India that looms like the unsealed Himalayas, the shrewd wisdom dis- 
played m practical proposals, gave one heart and confidence in the mission 
forces now in India as they face their rural task. 

Mo^eo^e^, I am in hearty accord with practically everything that 
appears in print as an expression of the conclusions or “findings'* of these 
conferences. They seem to me to be sound in principle and n ise in detail. 

The main reason for devoting a chapter of this report to quotations from 
these findings, is that here nill be found the essential program, and its 
underlying motives, for a concerted and enlarged endeavor to make rural 
India genuinely Christ-hke. Counselors and commissions may go and 
come in India, but the real wbdom is there, among those who know. It is 
a misfortune that every one of the reports of these conferences cannot be 
read by every supporter of the missionary cause, indeed by everj' well- 
wisher of India That these significant pronouncements may not be mini- 
mized by those who read this report of a traveller, but rather put in the 
place of first importance which th^ deserve, is the justification for reprint- 
ing herewith some of the paragraphs in the published reports of these 
conferences that to the writer appear to express the more important aspects 
of the village work of missions in India. 

Coimbatore 

The mral conference held at Coimbatore in December 1928 was espe- 
cially fruitful in its recommendations * in the field of educational service. 
,This "Was a well attended all-India meeting Both Dr. Mott and Mr. 
Baton were present. 

' Report of the Rural Conference held at Coimh^are, December Iff and SO, 19SS The National 
ChnsliaQ Council of India, Burma and C^lon, Poona 
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The meeting at Coimbatore of rural ^rkers from different parts of India emphatically en 
dorses the view erpre^sed by the Jerusalem Afceltng as to the importaiKs of doing rural mis- 
sionary work and of giving «peaal consideration to the building of the Church in rural areas 
village education the training of teachers and the improvement of rural economic life In the 
time available to us we have found it impossible to formulate the statesmanlike program 
which the situation clearly demands Such a comprehensive review and restatement of policy 
must be the work of months or } ears We would emphasize the pressmg need for continuous 
and oomprebensne study and we urge that the ^atiocuil and Provincial Christian Cbuocils 
should see that it is undertaken (p 1) 

If missions eliminate their weakest sdiools and strengthen the rest, such schools WiU become 
centers of inffuence in which will be demonstrated a better type of teaching that will build 
character (p 4) 

A broad pnnciple of method which has come to be more and more accepted ls that of whole- 
hearted purposeful activity on the part of the learners Progressive schools are giving their 
pupils e%er larger opportumties of forming and executing their own purposes In order that 
education may transform life and character and develop personality the leammg process must 
become increasingly purposive Education should consist of the gradual enlargement of the 
learner s own purposes and the expression of them in fais hfe (p G) 

Wliere we now carry on several inferior schools under staffed and ill-equipped we should 
plan to concentrate on one really good school maintained by local bodies Our general policy 
should be that wherever there is an available school as good as that mautiamed b> a mission 
the mission should withdraw This poltc) will give the needed shift from emphasis on 
quantity to that on qual ty (p 7) 

Organaahm «} ScAoofs/or Adu/t* 

To focus attention upon this need for adult education and the possibil ties of partiapation 
in it by the Christian community we make the foDowiag reconzmendaUons 

(1) The attention of all Church Ooimcils and Conferences should be officially called to the 
necessity of organizing for adult education and of fully cooperating to this end with all avail 
able agencies notably the cooperative soaeties 

(2) We propose in view of the opportumty and urgency of this organization that at least 
one man be set apart by each Counal for the pushing forward of the work 

(3) In particular we organization to insure (a) A supply of well prepared teachers for 
night school work wherever that form of adult education seems best suited to the conditions 
(b) Special vacation schools with agricultural demonstrations wbero er college and high school 
students are avaifabfe for such special service (c/ tdequate foffow op work 6y keepinga roff 
and visiting those who have made a good start and by mamtaming a constant supply of inter 
esting books for reading 

(4) Wetirgeuponall training institutions the great need of an additional course of prepara- 
tion of teachers and leaders m adult educatton. Sudi a course could weU include (a) Hlethods 
of teadung reading to adults (b) Methods and organization of cooperative societies (c) 
Social and recreational work for adults 

(5) We urge on all colics and high schools the opportunity and responslbihty of their young 
men for service in the rural community We commend the idea of teaching by students during 
school vacations, and emphasize the need of preparation and good leadership by those who 
recognize su^ ministry (p II) 



Hfconnfnctattoiu la Chfutian Fotets 

(1) Sfj«ioa< »ho<iM not attempt <<* *et up ctabnrate agricultural etpcnmenU. i^ttcfitiou 

t!iouM rallier br gnrn to tran«Litmf; inln aebnn Ibe ir«it!u of ctpenmenU conJucte*! by the 
pin fmmcnt apncultural deiiartmcnL^ . 

(2) AKtu(]> of locally KMiIatite raw inatcruIttlMiuI I t>e made with s view to helpiDR tn the 
c^lablidiment of nittsxliar} lon\l indu'triev 

(3) ^\eca)J#pecM}atlenl»oB to the nee»l of participation b> all Chn^lian leaden in the co- 
operatne ino>emcnl llelpini; to ofjr»»ire aod »«pmi«e cotpernliie »ocielie« w> that short 
term loans willlie asaiLsI le to small oiltisator* for productive purposes h a fundamental form 
of (lirvsljan cominunitj semee 

(4) Special attention ihouM lie inren to tlie oeeil an 1 pooubilities of cooperative tnatlelioj; 
Ilv this means the arnatl proilueera can pvt a reasonable return for their tabor 

(5) Tlie problem of niipralinn of labor at certain reasons lofielher mlh lU effect upon the 
proath of the comRiiioitj neeit* to be (tudied oirrfully rn nun; arn« 

(R) A\e urpe all rural missionaries and Christians to associate IhemseKes with the vanoui 
organizations for rural improvement Ueurpe cooperation with locnl leaders of all reliponsm 
the Miund orpanization of Rural I ptdt ( ommittees which mav secure government recognition 

(7) The part which women can play in rural uplift must be empliaiizetl If women teachers 
and workers cannot live indeprndenUy in villages, it isni/rgrsffs) tliatrenlralhosteli for women 
could lie established in large towns and women workerssent out dad) tovitbgesby motor but 
where these are available as at present in most loriR centers 

(R) >\eurge the participation of all Clinstianworiera in movementa to promote lemperence. 
and ID helping v illagen to secure loenf option 

(0) The Government luii made man) valuable investigations, has organized ezprnuve 
bureaus and departments and lias puhlislied much available nuiteriak which would help in 
>o]v}flgsomeruralprT)bIem.s TbeseresourcesarenotulilizedasUir) isightbeby jaivuooaries 
and ChrutuQ leaders Ate recommend a careful stusly of these tnalcnnlsb) all rural workers 

(W) Special educational propaganda ahoull he promoted through (he school, cn£>per>(ive 
societies and panehat/aU to help the vdbger to protect himself from evploitation of the money- 
lender, gram dealer, and the petty oflieial 

(11) UemoDstratioD renters are of the utmost value Ate recommend the cooperation of 
mtvsions w-iUi various agenacs to establish in selected vUbgea centers for concenlrated effort, 
from which i(j«s may radiate to the surrounding country 

(12) AAe would impress upon all missions and church councib the magnitude of the task of 
crwliogrttrel civilization, the ahvoIutcneecssityofeoRpcraticra with all. bo malterof what re- 
ligious persuasion, and the need of a radiai) change of viewpoint on the part of many rural 
workers in order that larger and more rapid developiaenl may take place, (p 19>20) 


Jlflation of the Church la Itural ProUeme 

(1) A very senous hindrance to rural progress is the indifference and fatalism of many who 
should be most active Strong motives need to be aroused and personality must be developed 
These are the spiritual functions of the Chrutiaa Chared AAcbelieve that the highest tJT>e of 
personahtyaod strongest and purest motives arapossible to those who are inclose touch with 
the living Christ Noether body can fill the place of the Indian Church insetting an example 
of tireless, ChnsUike service and in budding up strong characters Such esemplary work has 
not been sufficiently accomphsbed because of the apathy and narrow mindedness of some mis 
stonaries and Indian Christians Teople hesitate to cooperate with non Cbnstians even in 
enterprises that concern the whole future welfare of India 



(2) Anotberol^staclehasbeenanarrowcoDceptionof the functions of the Church It is not 
yet fuUy recognized that all efforts at Tillage iqihft through local panchajats or agencies should 
concern the Christian Church It has to be admitted that local branches are often apathetic 
and indifferent in this matter While we admit that the mam function of the Church is 
spiritual having to do with Worship character building and general religious teaching jet we 
would impress upon all church leaders and members that the various activities which are being 
followed in the advancement of rural commun lies ought to be considered as channels for apply 
mg and establishing spiritual truths The sharp distinction between sacred and secular is 
faJ-ie and has often prevented the Chtmdi from doing its God given duty ITie Indian Church 
mcach locality should lead in securmg moral uplift nod not merely follow We feel that if the 
Church took the lead m all these matters and was an msptrmg agent her mam function far from 
being neglected would be enriched 

(3) A live congregation m a village should be the gu de and inspiration of all efforts at com 
munily uplift, in fact such acbvities should receive stimulus and help from the Christians 
Failure to recognize this restricts the limila of the Christian message 

(4) All modem methods for the imparting of spiritual truths mcluding the special religious 
instruction of children and adults should be used as means of prodaumng the Gospel of Christ 
in Its social as well as its personal aspects 

(5) We also believe that those m charge of institutions for the trammg of mmisters and 
church workers should be urged to mctude in their curricula mstniction m the value and use of 
all such means and methods and that the question of a voluntary part tune ministry needs 
exploring 

(6) In the past missionaries have ongmated many activities for rural advaseement but in 
the future they may be content to cooperate humbly with others makmg them lead and en 
couraging local bodies and other ogenaes In this way they can teach the village leaders to 
assume the glorious responsibility of builduDg up a Christian rural civilization (p 22^) 


GUNTtTB 

The Andhra Christian Conned represents more than twenty emissions, 
working among the nearly 25,000,000 Telegu people At its biennial meet- 
mg at Guntur m December, 1929, the Council devoted considerable atten- 
tion to village work There follows a statement^ formulated by a group or 
section on rural economic uplift 

The following are the findings of the Group 

(1) That we seek the economic uplift of the whole revenue village and not the Christian 
portion of it alone 

(2) That each missionary or church organization set apart a man or a woman European or 
Indian, as a full time worker for the development and supervision of the program of rural 
economic improvement 

(3) That as the first approach to rural econouuc uplift work an mtensive economic survey of 
each nllnge be made 

(4) QTiat tbeeristmgorganizstions,pubbcaadpnvate,such as \ilIagePancAoyalr Imions 
Forest Panckayati etc . be utilized and work be carried on in association with them 

* iletling of the Andhra Chnetian CouneS hdd at Guntur Notemher Z^-Decemher 3 JS’5 
The U L C M Press Guntur 1930 
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(5) That the village school situated m a suitable locality (outside the village if possible) be 
the center of soaal service andtheviUagescbodimster the natural guide of the village, be the 
local mrker Trho shall coordinate and assist the uork of different organizations 

(0) That wilhaviewtosecunnglmiBeduoii.crs eveij Mission or Council Training School 
arrange to impart mstmclion m subjects relating to rural economics by making with govern 
ment approval the necessary adjustments m the curriculum on the lines adopted by the ^fis- 
sion Training Sdtool at \ ellore (p 78) 


Madras 

Jlore than a hundred missionanes, Indian Christian leaders, and go%- 
enunent officials joined m a ttvo-daj conference on rural problems called by 
the Madras Representatit e Christian Council m rebruary, 1930 The 
printed proceedings^ are particularly valuable for a number of exceedingly 
able papers that were read at the Conference and that are pnnted in full 
It IS a strong temptation to quote libenllj from these addresses, but the 
following paragraphs from the findings must suffice 

Me suggest that South Indian Churches and Missions do intensive work w special rural 
areas smali enough tor each uidividual to taken conscious part is the life of the whole and Urge 
enough so as to make possible a wide range of essential services suebas the development of 
Christian character fellowship, and service the education of children youths, and adults 
health and sanitation unprovemenl m agnculture village mdustnes and cooperation scouting 
and recreation family hfe and social welfare Sudi forms of work can best be accomplished 
through the cobpemtioo of official pnvate and Christian workers 

Tke Service of AU 

Within this area our purpose is to serve every one nomatter what his religion or caste To 
deal with only one section of the village is to maim the life of the village Friendship with all 
and the service of all can well be made our immediate objectives 

Slany Rural Centers to be Derclopfd 

Each church or mission may study its 6eld with a view to selecting for intensive work an area 
that has some natural cohesive force such as a village market, a cooperative union, easy com 
munication m several directions or promising local leadership A general program may be laid 
down and steady advances made as opportunities offer uutil the whole scheme of service to the 
area is complete W e believe that a real start toward su^ a program of village uplift can be 
made by regrouping the present forms of work and without large additional expenditure If 
sudi enterprises however are too much for a single misston two or more may well cobpcmle 
lor the purpose 

A Few Trawuig and Demorulrahon Centeri 

In addition to such areas where the whole work wjl be for some years m process of growth, 
we also see the need for developing two or three centers where considerable advance wotdd be 
made m the near future These would serve as trauung and demonstration centers for South 
India. As such they wdl require larger funds They could also study the methods by which 
rural centers can he multiphed 

• Rural ProUems Bemg the Report of a ConferKiee oa Rural Reconstruction held at JHadras 
February 6 and 7 1030 Christian Literature Sonety s Press Madras 
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Coordinattoa of Local E^orla 

The manifold «cmce3 in a rural reconstruction area mil have to be provided jointly by a 
number of agcnaes Their efforts can best be coordinated by a man or preferably a man and 
a woman, who will Jceep m close touch with all the oSml Chnstioo, and roluntarj agencies 
We would welcome the churches and missions appointmg persons Indians when possible, with 
speaal experience m rural work and allowing them opportunities for further training They 
could devote all their tim e to stud) ing rural work and helping their whole church or mission in 
fruitful service Thej should live at the centers of rural regeneration An advisory council 
on rural welfare, representing the various agencies at W04k, would be of assistance to them 

R^aliDTU mlh the Slais 

The bulk of welfare work is too great for any private bodies to shoulder and must be done by 
the State The distinctive function of missions is to form Chrut like character by presenting 
ideals, emancipating persons, and sharing with them the «ecret of realizing the ideals This 
work cannot he accomplished by the State No matter tn what form of service missions may 
engage, the development of character and not the spreading of comfort must remam their 
primary goal (p 56-7) 

Pastors and ifustoitarses 

Tie also feel the seed for pastors with broader rural interests and enthusiasms The district 
missionary of the past has had his area so increased that he now has less time for friendly con- 
tacts with individual villagers Manj general missionaries have aI»o been drawn into town 
institutions For these reasons the vnllages do not receive the attention and study they fully 
deserv e The need is for pastors and missionanes of broad sympathies and understanding to 
engage m rural development Churches and missions should make further prov uion of scholar- 
ships for the training of rural workers, in technical as well as other lines These men should 
preferably be drawn from the local area 

Training for Teachers and Pastors 

The new type of teacher requires a new kind of traimng In some schools and seminaries 
isolated rural subjects are offered, but in scarcely anj is the rural problem treated as a whole 
TVe feel it is essential to give a well rounded understanding of rural conditions and intensive 
tramiDg and practice in the various methods of improving village Lfe (p 59) 

Colleges and Unirersilies 

CoUege staffs and students may play a leading part in building stronger villagers More col- 
lege students should turn their attention to the yillagersond seek to solve theirproblenu through 
investigation, study, and actual service “The fields are white unto the harvest” and call for 
graduates to devote themselves to the regeneratwo of rural India Moreover, the unirersitica 
can do an important work m thinking through the urgent problems and cobrdmatiag the ex- 
perience of various workers They can also conduct village surveys and bring together the re- 
sults of surveys made by others (p CO) 

AS.UVSOI. 

A small but representative group met at Ushagram, Asansol, m Bengal, 
in March 1030 and for two days had intimate discussion of rural questions * 
Cooperation and medical service were especially well presented. 

* Foley, TValler Brooks, Ii/« m PuraJ Indus 0“ the National Chrutian Council Renew, 
ApnllSSO.pp 18J-I91). 
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Ct^pendum 

(1) This conference holds Ihnt any adequate scheme of rural reconstruction must cover the 
needs of U e community as a whole ami that co&peratne ancietics engaged in dealing with all 
the activities of the village offer on effective method of rural reconstruction Iking convinced 
that this form of service is c'senhally Chnslian tbiscon/ereneeurgcs that members of churches 
shall render whatever service they can in promoting the oiTvniMtion an 1 improvement of co- 
operative societies so as to bring all the responsible adults of a village into such a coSperalive 
effort 

(2) This conference also bolls Ilia t the work of rural recondrurtion calls for the cotiperstion 
of all people of goodwill irrcspecliv e of race and religion and « elcomes the opportunity that 
such work affords to the ChrLstian (omssocialiotiwith men of other faiths m a common service 
{p 180) 

Mtdteol II or/ 

(1) This conference would emphasize the need for locating in villages women trained in 
health and maternity work who should be associated with trained tcaehcri and Bible-women 

(2) The subjects of village samtatioo hjgieoe and first aid should be taught in our institu 
tions where our teachers pastors and Bible women receive their training 

(S) '\\e note the very real need served by travelling dispensanea worlung out from central 
ized medical institutions Help is being rendered by the Red Cross Soocty in the traioing of 
nurses and the eatablishment of child welfare centers ^^e suggest that missionary sooeties 
work in close cooperation with such efforts 

(4) hlissiQQ hospitals and medical training institutioDS are urged to consider what further 
help they can render to village uplift by the training of workers and the development of health 
work w their own areas (p 100) 


Adult Edueatton 

Believing that failure to educate the adults of the village results in the negation of much of 
our effort m village educatiou and uplift this conference urges that church and mission agencies 
place new emphasis upon adult education, (p 190) 

Ladors 

An enlarged meeting of llie Punjab Chnslian Council spent two full 
days in April 1930, on rural work, and issued a most effective Programme 
for Rural Reconstruction * 

The Relipicut EnjAane 

Evangelism should be primary It is our convurtion that there can be no lasting reconstruc 
tion that does not takeintoaccount the rebirth of the individual Life m Chrut releases those 
forces ol love and self sacrifice which atone can form the permanent basis of rural reconstruc- 
tion 

Every Christian should be an evangelist in the true sense 

In making rehgion a vital factor in the life of the village we believe that the educational ap 
proach and method IS the mam reliance There la therefore need for a sound understanding 
and appLcation of educational method to idigmus experience and worship daily work, play 
and the cooperative activities of both old and young (p 2) 

Programme for Rural Reconstruction Enlarged Meeting of Punjab Christian Council 
April 1-2 1030 Fmdings Committee Report 
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Adult Education 

Adult education is being proven a possibility IVe believe that thorough-going expenmenls 
should be made, tackhng this problem of adult education for both men and women. We com- 
mend this important and pressmg problem to the consideration of all engaged in rural work. 

(p zs) 

IkonoBite ImpTOtmeni 

We believe the effects c cultivation of the physical resources necessarj’ to the food supply 
and the sound economic developmentof people m the village isa Chri»t like service demanding 
our best nltenbon and effort ^ e must sceL to build up a sense of personal and community 
responsibihty. babits of thrift, the inehnation and the ability to cotJperate. 

n omen and the Home 

Too little attention is paid to this dif&cult problem omen seem to be the conservatives 
The improvement of family Lfe through a knowledge of such home activities, sanitation and all 
that centers about the life of women and children in the home, calls for earnest and socn&cial 
service (p 3) 


Surrey and Studies of TiCage Life 

Millie realizing that a number of economic studies have already been made, we believe that 
m the light of our present awareness of our problem fresh surveys and studies of the village 
should be made A standard form of village study, not too ebborate for the use of vilbge 
teachers and pmchers themselves should be prepared in the vernaculars, and the village work- 
ers trained m the use of them The preparation of a guide to vilbge studies, carefully pre- 
pared, frequently revised, and mode avaibble in the vernaculars would be very useful liien 
also, the more ebborate form of studies to be made b> the trained student should be worked 
out Care sliould alwaja be taken, howcv er, that such studies should concern themselvu with 
getting needed facts to meet situations, not merely to gather information (p 3) 

. InUgmUon Ikrouyh Ihr^altonal Chnelian Council 

^\e believe that there is a vast amount of espenment and technique in rural reconstruction 
already existing m various parts of Indiv. This w not avaibble to the whole group at the pres- 
cnL ^\e believe that a great service would be perfonne*! for rural reconstruction if the Na- 
tional Christian Council would set aside one of its workers for the specific task of investigating 
and mobilizing the evpencnce and technique already in existence and dislributing tins mforma- 
tiOQ throughout India (p 3) 

CoSperalion 

e believe that the colSpemtion movcmcot in lU widest meaning offers uiique opportunity 
and method for Oic development of a progress of rural reconstruction We woul 1 urge all 
Chrutian workers to familiarize themselves with the literature on the coCperalive movement, 
to acquaint themseh es a ith the aurkof the Government Department of Cooperative Societies, 
and ^ist IhemseKes actively m the extension of the cooperative movement For it is our 
conviction that the cooperative societies for genera! welfare including credit, are the most Ini 
portanl economic need of the village, as wrfi as the best channel for adult education, (p C) 

The Schocl as a Crater of tteeo'u'ruei cut 

One of the crucial needs today ts the development of v Jbge schooli as centers for rural re- 
construction units, intended for nothing less than the education of the vilbgers, j^ouag ami old, 
m Chrutlike hv mg (p 8) 



Poona 

The Executive Committee of the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon called together m Apnl, 1930, at Poona, some forty 
men and "women for an all India “Conference on Rural Work “ It was a 
meeting remarkable for the ability and experience of the delegates as well 
as for the quality of the discussions There were no set papers and no 
committee reports short of the complete report,* available m prmt and one 
of the most valuable documents on rural work to be found anywhere We 
have extracted from it as freely as space would allow and commend it m 
full to all who have responsibility or interest m Chnstian missions 

Of all the subjects that engage the mind of India at tins great juncture m her history nose 
holds a surer or more hopeful place than niral reconstruction — the endeavor to build again her 
broken village life (p 1 ) 

It 13 well that we should at the outset state the conviction that underlay our thinking and de- 
termined our findings To us rural uplift u of the very essence of the Gospel of Christ and there 
fore an integral part of the Chnstian message Its sure aanctiMi is Jesus Chnst Ilimself 
We see village life maimed by many avoidable evils and dwarfed by unnatural disabilities 
All these are barriers that hold back the abundant life that Jesus Christ came to give and we 
cannot rest till the barriers are down We count it then our duty and privilege to give the 
good news of redeoptcos to our brothers and sisters lo rural India and to give it in deed as 
well as in word Regeneration and not teformatioQ is the immediate necessity character and 
not comfort the ultimate goal but we do not forget that regeneration is the beginning of the 
Chnstian life, and character budding a long and slow progress While therefore, the appeal 
must ever he to the individual consaence we must remember that man is a social being a 
member of a human family whose life touches his at every point and that character is molded 
by chmate hutory, audenvironmeataswellasbyTehgioD Redemption to be complete must 
enfold tbe wide and deep range of personality and reach out m heahng purpose to the world 
in which man Lves Chnst lays claim to all life and we owe it to Him to make tbe claim good 
We seek, then to bnng in the Kingdom of God to create a better climate lu which the human 
spirit with mind unfettered can glorify God and enjoy Him for ever, and it is because we 
think it possible to build up a rural way of life that will hold at its heart the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ and accord with His standards that we call upon Christian men and women to give 
themselves without reserve to this essentially Chnstian task 

We are sensible of a new interest m rural problems on tbe part of missions end churches and 
we gladly pay tribute to the splendid work being done in the same field by official and non 
official agencies but we must state our conviction that a task so vast and complicated as rural 
recoastruction calls for a more comprebcnsivei muted and resolute endeavor (p 2-3) 

I The RcEAi Recohstroction Unit 

A rural reconstruction unit is a group of contiguous villages perhaps ten to fifteen in 
number in which as full a program as possible of rural reconstruction service shall be made 
available to all the people All agencies for educational, health economic and social progress 
will he urged to pool their efiorts through some form of community council in an attempt to 

* Report of a Conference on Rtiral TJ mi hd^ at Poona Apnl 13-16, 1930 Tie National 
Christian Council of India Burma and C^lon, Poona 
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lum should derive a large part of its subject matter and activities from the rural environmeDt 
At the same time this should not preclude cultural development through wider interests and 
contacts with the larger world bejond the village (p 0-7) 

Itftijimit Edutaiton 

An adequate education must have as its verj heart the quickening and development of the 
religious (or Christian) spirit and outlook with regard to the whole of life Consequently it is 
essential that the whole of the class — and extra-class — activities of the school be guided by 
this aim and permeated by this spirit In everything that concerns the touch of pupil with 
teacher and pupil with pupil the endeavor must he made to lead the pupils to honor God 
and His will to honor their own life and that of their companions as being of infimte and 
eternal worth in every part At the same tune there must be rel gious instruction and nurture 
m the more speetde sense and this must be as carefully pltnned and earned through as sny 
other of the school s activities orship must be thoughtfully and rexcrenlly earned out in a 
manner that will make it intelligible and inspirational to the pupil The endeavor must be 
made to make worship as natural and regular to him through and after school days as are the 
other normal functions of daily life Pupils must be given the opportunity of themselves 
taking part and leading so that they may learn to worship without as well as with the presence 
of a leader (p 8) 


The Teacher 

In the absence of the village pastor the teacher u the key man in the rural reconstruction 
unit and it is of the utmost importance that his position should be strengthened m every 
possible way He should be the teacher of the village as well as the school the guide and 
friend of all the people The interests of the community as a whole should be his care It is 
therefore essential that be himself come from a rural bias school and be trained in all branches 
of rural service (p 8-fi) 


AduH Educatton 

The presence of vast masses of adults ignorant and ill terate the wastage in the educational 
system and the impossibility of India becoming literate under the present program of educa 
tion make it imperative that we formulate a definite policy of advance in adult education for 
both men and women 

The rural reconstruction umt must therefore give speaal attention to education for 
adults In this we must recognize two types of work First there will be that instruction of 
illiterates and literates in which the ability to read and write is not indispensable We refer to 
lantern lectures addresses group discussions demonstrations dramas talks with the use of 
charts etc on health hygiene sanitation maternity welfare better housing etc etc which 
must be carried on constantly Great success has bees obtained in training the village people 
VhemseVves to grte health and xAhei Aratnaa 

Another fruitful method of instruction » the use of puhhc readers men or women with some 
abihty and training who can gather the pei^le at stated times to listen to the reading of 
newspapers leaflets or books 'ITiis is an ancient Indian custom and should be used for the 
education of children and adults today Hand in hand with these methods must go regular 
classes in teaching adults to read and wile their vernacular 1\e would pomt out that the 
small progress m such classes is most frequently due to poor educational methods and lack of 
training on the part of the teacher Modem methods of teaching apphed to teaching adults 
bnng quick results and hold the interest of the pupils The story method of teaching espe- 
cially when the story is adapted to aduft interests has been found very successful 
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The best results have sometimes beeo obtaued by teaching only reading and writing or 
even reading alone until the adult pupil has mastowl the elements of this skill before taking 
up anthmetic, etc m which new symbols must be mastered 

The suggestion is offered that one teacher might give fuD time to adult education teaching 
various groups of persons that can meet at different hours m the day as with one group in the 
morning another in the afternoon and sliU another at mght (p O-IO) 

Rtfresiur Counts 

\t regular intervals refresher courses for the teacher the preacher and other workers of the 
reconstruction unit school should be held for inspiration, exchange of ideas and the learning 
of new and better methods of work Careful preparation should be made for these refresher 
courses and experts from outside as well as government officers should be called m for as- 
sistance (p 11) 

TTomen anj the Homt 

The center of the village problem rs the home and m the home the woman is the chief factor 
because she has the most to do with the training of the child being its best teacher in its early 
jears Tram the woman and the village will uplift itself (Brasme) e do not think as 
some have said that women are more conservative than men but we beheve that the men 
have not realized that women and girls roust be educated as much as men and bojs if tlie 
family is to make progress 

For the help of the women in the village the following staff would seem to be the best 

(1) A woman with tra oing such as is given to a public health nurse or one trained m 
domestic science 

(2) Health visitors and women teachers trained in propaganda work 

(8) The wives of village teachers, trained ^peoally to help in this work 

These would cooperate With workers in the church schools end health service (p IS) 

Health Strrtce 

There is abimdaot need for a health service m the villages where very few perooos are in 
robust health where the infant mortabty is oppall ng where maKna is responsible for 20 per 
cent, of the illness and where the hauntiug fear of evil spirits has a debilitating effect 

The inspiration for the service to the sick is the life of the Lord Jesus, who went about 
doing good and heahng all manner of sickness among the people The true motive is divme 
Compassion on the suffering and the aim is healthful living m a healthful environment 

As a first step a survey should be made in regard to the msamlary conditions, prevalent 
diseases, and institutions detrimental to village life such as the toddy shop and abo of the 
agenaes already at work u the field, with which there should lie the fullest coSperetion 

In working toward making the villages healthy education is the fundamental method A 
program should be carefully thought out to fit the local cond tions. appropriate teaching on 
health and social cond lions including temperance should be given in the schools both for chil 
dren and adults popular lectures with sbdes films, posters, leaflets exhibits health cxhibi 
tions, demonstrations, dramas courses m h>giene. social hygiene first aid home nursng 
diets, proper housing infant welfare prevention of disease etc Government medical oflTcers 
and others working for health from outside places should be invited to give talks ^ lUage 
market da)*s, meals, etc should be taken advantage of for demonstrations 

Rural evangelists an {teachers at seminaries and training schools should be given instructioo 
m hygiene first aid, recognition of common diseases and m the use of simple remedies Simple 
handbooks are available as an aid \11 workers should understand and cooperate in the plans 
for the establishment of healthful conditions 
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Tbere wJ] be Deeded a central baspiial «illi laboratory faciljtie; village diepensariea aod 
possibly a travelling <li«pensary all n'dl-equipped and stafTed trained mid wives supervised, 
residing in each village special attention (o materaal and infant welfare work and provuion 
for health visitors 

As opportunity offers the medical and health workers should give the special evangelistic 
message by word of mouth as well as by deed and in this they should look for the assistance of 
evangelists and teachers In the Christian community prayer for the sick should be en 
couraged (p IS ISj 

The Cooperaiite Socuty 

The success of the rural reconstruction unit will depend largely on the measure of coop- 
eration it can secure 

This is one of the best methods of adult education It offers a means of troimog character 
from the Christian standpoint for it is a practical app! cation of the principle of each for all 
and all for each Every member of the soaety becomes his brother s keeper He is trained 
in combined action be is disciplined by following the leader of bis own choice and his leader is 
chastened by having his policies and actions guided la a democratic way Wide it provides 

economic opportunity for all it provides opportunities also for service and for the sacrihce of 
time labor and wealth for the common good Itbegetaanew senseof thevalueof honestyand 
trustfulness and tends to reform or exclude the neer do-well dishonest or thriftless person 
It widens the vision beyond caste 1 outs and so tends to break through caste barriers It gises 
the mao of the depressed classes a new sense of manhood power snddigsity It thushelpsin 
the building up of what is vitally needed for a self governing progressive India--« man of the 
village with a widened horizon and a sense of responsibility in affairs affecting the welfare of 
groups wider than the one immediately lus own It helps in tbe same way in giving what is 
needed for the budding of a self-directiog self supporting church — a group that has not only 
improved its economic condition but has also a sense of responsibahty which results in fuller 
giving and service and bnngs out local leadership 

Ftirtber we believe that in the rural uut method of cooperation we have the basis of as 
adequate indigenous method which enables the commumty to be built up m a manner m 
which it can build itself up AVilb tbe help of the profits from the various forms of activity 
of the rural unit cooperative union and of levies made obligatory by rules the members will be 
able as has already been demonstrated to finance schools medical work and other activities 
looking toward community betterment 

Finally m the work of rural construction the assistance of all people of good will is highly 
desuable One of the vital needs of the cooperative society is personal friendly supervision 
and voluntary help by men of ability in the spirit of Bacrificial service It is often tbe lack of 
this that sends a cooperative society on tbe rocks of fa lure The cooperative movement thus 
has an appeal especially to the Christian by man and affords unique facilitjes for associabon 
with men of other classes and faiths in a common service Such association may open out 
avenues of expressing the Christian way of hie which are ordinarily dosed to Christian workers 

The Cooperat ee Method 

The genius of cobperation lies in taking advantage of existing faciLties The Government 
Departments of Agnculture Education Local Sdf Government Cooperative Banking Med 
ical and Veterinary Service are ever anxioiu tobnng their resources to bear on village needs 
and they will welcome whatever help the rural reconstruction unit can give The great 
need ts a ooordcaatiag egeacy, and line wo bdiere caa be best supplied by tie suggested Com 
munity Conned "WTiere such a Council cannot he organized the village pastor or teacher can 
well serve as the connecting hnk 
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Apart from government agencies there are otlier forces at work, such as the Servants of 
India Socaety \’jllage Uphft Movements as earned on Mr Brajme m tie Rmjai temper- 
ance organizations and many kmdred associations with which a working alhance can be 
established The will to cooperate is essential Where this exists the formation of a Com 
murnty Counctl should not be diffimlt 


Svttey 

It has to be borne m mmd that rural India presents peculiar problems arismg mainly from 
the economic consequences of rehgious beliefs and customs This makes a careful preliminary 
survey necessary before choosing the area for a rural reconstruction umt 
To sum up 

It tt our considered judgment (hat the ereatum of rural reconstruction units kanng thsir roots in 
Uie great human interests of the church the echoed the home the hospital and the bank and 
reaching out tn the spirit of Christ through cooperation to serre the religious educational nedi 
eal social and economic needs of all ike rufat people should he the united policy of missions 
and churches and that the National Ckftsiian Council should do everything tn its poicer to 
further suck a pcdiey (p 17 19) 

n LE.\DEHSBir ajfo TiLtixiNa 

In view of its importance the Conference devoted much time to the consideration of this 
subject The personal factor counts for so much that unless workers of the best qualityare 
forthcoming to guide the enterprise the rural reconstruction umt has little chance of success 
Happily there are splendid reserves of leadership among the rural peoples but they need to 
be discovered and developed We look to the church, the school, and the coUperati> e society 
to provide the leaders in the £rst instance but leadership calls for preparation and traimng m 
which respect the present facUibes are far from adequate There will be room for workers of 
all kinds men and women Indian and foreign, tbe specialist m agriculture and mediane the 
pastor from the theological seminary tbe teacher from tbe normal training school together 
With men and women of simpler attainmeots but all must be educated m the rural recon 
struction unit program of rural service and be prepared to work it as far as hcs in their power 
Love to Christ and love to India should be tbe controlling motive and the underlj mg philoso- 
phy that of the second mile To whatever grade the worker belongs — and there will be many 
grades — he or she must be eSaent m that grade Education is ever the fundamental method 
tbe content of the program will call for espIanatiOD aud elucidation, the method must be 
understood if it is to be worked and always there must be supervis on. patience and inspira 
tion This 13 a realm of service that might well attract the Christian young men and women 
m our schools and coUegre For tie special stinagTTCultureandmed aai; traimnginstjtutions 
ore available the pastor and teacher have their Iraming colleges but for the wider training m 
what constitutes rural service we feel that further provision must be made In the higher 
traimng institutions greater place should be given to rural considerations but over and above 
all this we think that one or more central traimng centers should be established where the full 
Vural service program would be given effect to aod workers from various missions could go for 
longer or shorter courses, as their local circumstances determined It would be a great gain 
if suitable Iterature in the form of * 4 Guide to the Study of Rural Sociology could be 
provided for rural service (p 20) 

TTT The Part or the N tTtovAL CHBrsTU> Couv cil 
The Conference was of one mind that m formulating and developing the comprehensive and 
unified Cinstian enterprise that rural Jedm needs tic lead must be takes by tbe National 
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SOiSIE SUPPORTING QUOTATIONS 

T^URTHER evidence that there is m India a stock of ideas sufficient 
A for the rural reconstruction movement may be gathered from books 
about India by special students of her problems, from reports of missionary 
conferences, and from the reports of various commissions Not only mis- 
sionaries, but government officials and leading Indian publicists have 
sensed not alone the importance of the Indian village, but the fundamental 
requirements of a program of uplift The purpose of this chapter is to 
bring together a fcTV only of the many utterances of this sort. They are 
far from complete, merely illustrative. 

CojiSfENTS BT Expert Western Observers 

Mr. G. T. Garratt’s book, An Indian Commeniary,' is perhaps the best 
single book to sen.'e as an introduction to the problems of India for one 
who has not already given them close study. In it Mr Garratt says that. 

India can nner be happier or more prosperous than her peasants (p 10) 

India's future depends on solmg the cultivator’s problems (p SO) 

The cultivators number wilh their children and dependents about 178,000,000 The 
group of landless poor includes craflsmen and village servants, factory hands and coolies, 
farm servants and plantation workers, and 6nally the whole unhappy army of casual laborers, 
of unsettled and criminal aboriginal tnbcs, and of beggars Altogether they number with 
their dependents at least 12o,000,000 (p 48) 

Mr. Arthur Mayhew, who was in the government educational service 
in India, has written an authoritalite book, The Educaiion of India^ in 
which he says* 

No force works more strongly against TVestcm civilizatioa than that of the uneducated 
women of India (p 45) 

The only gift that we €»n, without damage to India, pour upon her in abundance is the 
new outlook on life (p 147) 

^Miat one feds in one's inmost heart most hopefully is that the spint of Christ, and IIis 
*pint only, will eventually remove the cultural antagonism on which all claims to spiritual 
monopolies are based (p 185) 

* Garratt, G T , An Indian Commentary Jonathan Cape, 1023 

* Mayhew, Arthur, The Education of India Faber and Gwyer, 1023 
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The writer s personal view is that progress in India depends on the gradual transfer 
mation of education by oTplicit recognition of the ^int of Christ (p SIO) 

Chnslianity is a very vital force in India today The more it spreads the more it wiU 
differ in everything except essentials front the Christianity of the I\est The more such 
difference convinces the higher castes and dassea of the possibility of an Indian evolution of 
the spirit of Christ the more ready they will become to oonvert their present sentimental 
attachment to his personality into practical cooperation (p 811) 

'1\ e are making no real advance in the battle against ilhteracy (p S27) 

Practicable measures for tackling tbe agricultural classes in small villages the depressed 
dasses and the female population have not been devised (p 831) 

The only way to meet the problem id the small villages is to group them for school purposes 
making one central school with a fuQ course for an area and arranging feeder schools which 
must serve as a rule more than one village from which the central school is to be fed (p 237) 
Abandonment of the enterprise by mission societies Christian and otherwise is inconceiv 
able Small as the results are the work is a sign of and fosters the spirit of service and self 
sacrifice which alone can vitalize such oussions (p tSl) 

No education and so progressive movement which is not inspired by and based na lehgious 
convictions of a radically transfornung character will ever alter the essential features of 
Hindu and Mohammedan life (p 278) . 

The significance of Mr F L Brayne’s tvork, The Remalcing of Village 
Indian has been referred to Its merit lies chiefly perhapsmtlireefeatures 
Mr Brayne had a comprehensive program, touching nearly all aspects of 
village need, he pressed tbe entire program on a wide front, and he demon 
strated the ability of a district administrator to get tangible results m a 
short time 

The temptation of the schoolmaster is to send his boys on to the high schools and colleges 
and attract attention to himself as a producer of scholars But most of the boys that so leave 
the village are a dead loss to the village He uplift and development of the village demand 
the best brains of its children, and if tbe betterment of tbe village is the final goal the viUage 
schoolmaster should be alwaj s trying to keep his boys at home (p 1S6) 

In the remaking movement tbe Boy Scout comes into bis kingdom He now has a job 
of work to do and a glorious job at that he need never be idle and never at a loss for a good 
deed or a bit of school service He con shock his parents by cleaning up the stinks his insani 
tary neighbors have left about the village or delight tbcir hearts by building a wall to replace 
the old thorn fence round the cattle pen TTiere is no end to the jobs waiting to be done and 
no end to their variety (p 16®) 

In a word the village guide will carry out the whole gospel of regeneration already pub- 
lished in this district 

These village guides will have to hvc among the people and will be judged solely by their 
results and their appointment will begin a new stage in practical work M e often Uunk the 
people object to progress It is not progress they object to but the multiplication of petty 
officials who are in many cases unsympathetie and out of touch with village life (p 79) 

1 Brayne F L. The Remaking oj y India 'Mtlford 1928 
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"Re have consulted the village people andlheyaresunplydel/ghtedat Ite chance of getting 
rid of their miscellaneous visitors and receivmg instead a resident worker who can help them 
in all their troubles and be a real guide philosopher and fnend They agree with us that this 
will start a new era in village life and in rural development (p 78) 

The Director of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor, South India, Colonel 
Robert McCamson, m his admirable little book Food, * stresses the grave 
malnutritional conditions m India His suggestions are practicable as well 
as scientifically sound 

Normal nutrition and health cannot be maintained on many of the diets now used by mil 
lions of the Indian people Their welfare demands the provision of food which will satisfy 
the phj siological needs of the body education is the first step towards the attainment of that 
end (p vi) 

The greatest nutntional need of India at the present tune is the production of more and of 
purer millc (p 69) 

If the nce-eater can supplement his nee with enough milk and milk products dhal green 
leafy vegetables and fruit then he will have a diet which is well suited to the climate in which 
he hies and to preserve him m good health 0> ^) 

It isagreat pity that in India people do not devote themsehes more to the breeding of hens 
from good egg laying stock There is a great opportunity m India for this industry which 
IS one that would bring with it an increase in the health and strength of the people provided 
they used the eggs as food and did not export them (p 71} 

The best of all diets used by Indian races is one composed of whole wheat Oour (otfa) or 
of home-pounded rice and alia in equal parts milk mdk products dhal fruit and green leafy 
vegetables with flesh meat two or three tunes a month No diet eaten by man is capable of 
produang greater physical perfection strength and vigor than this (p 78) 

Mr Albert Howard, author of The Development of Indian Agriculture^ 
and Director of the new Institute of Plant Industry in Indore in Central 
India, IS a capital illustration of that type of agricultural scientist who, 
digging deep into his own specialized field of work, discovers intimate 
interrelation of all parts of the rural problem There is not space to quote 
his exceedingly important statements about the technical problems of In 
dian agriculture, but some of Mr Howard’s wise observ ations on the broader 
<i\iesUc>ns are wortity oi the dosest study by all leaders vn rural reconstruc- 
tion 

The first step is to study the village commumty This is now being done and a good many 
results are available These can be summed up in a few words The people of rural India 
are for the most part uneducated illiterate and almost incapable of thinking for themsehes 
The majority arc bom m debt hve in debt and d e in debt Even in the modem villages of 
the canal colomes money lendmg has become ooe of India s greatest lodmtnes Ehewlere 

* McCamson Col Robert, Food Maenunan, IWS 

‘Howard, Albert and GabricUe Tke Derdopment of Indian Afncullure Oxford Lni 
versityfte&s 1929 
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tbe consequent inculcation of self respect and sdf hdp In no field of rural work have private 
organizations a greater opportunity forusefuloea3(p 61) 

The improvement of village life in alt directions assumes at once a neiv importance as the 
first and essential step m a comprehens ve poli^ designed to promote the prosperity of the 
whole population and to enhance the national income at the source The demand for a better 
life can, in our opimon be stimulated only by a del berate and concerted effort to improve tbe 
general conditions of tbe country side (p 89) 

If the inertia of centuries is to he overcome it is essential that all the resources at tbe dis* 
posal of the State should be brought to bear on the problem of rural uplift hat is required 
IS an organized and sustamed effort by all those departments whose activities touch the hves 
and the surroundings of the rural populatioo fp 89) 

But though we hold it to be the duty of governments to initiate a combined movement for 
the betterment of the rural population we recognize that success on a large scale can be ren 
dered permanent only if tbe sympathy interest and the acti%e support of tbe general public 
can be enlisted So vast is the population and so eztennve are the areas eoncemed that no 
resources which could conceivably be commanded by the Slate would be adequate to tbe task 
in hand (p 90) 
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the holdings are for the most part small and are frequently fragmented into a number of 
scattered Gelds difficult to cultivate and impossifde to improve Even the best cultivators 
hate little or no capital for developing their £d(b Everywhere a^ieultural land is regarded 
as a convenient means of investing money so that the rents can provide a certain income 
Only in rare cases is money devoted to land improvement In many parts of the country 
the pressure of population both human and bovine is intense and but for the high infant mor 
tahty and periodical waves of pestilence the position would become desperate (p 21) 

Viewed from the standpoint of the development of the country side as a whole the great 
weakness of the work m the districts u that it has nev» covered the whole subject Although 
much valuable work has been done paiticularly in seed distribution Gnance has been omitted 
altogether and the human factor has bees dealt with to a very small extent Mach more 
attentionshouldhavebeenpaidfromthevery beginning to the village as a whole to its people 
to their ideas and to their general condition and outlook (p SI) 

The Report 0/ the Royal Commtsston on Agriculture in India ^ is an ad 
mirabla piece of work One is tempted to quote with great freedom 

Throughout our investigation, we have constantly been impressed with the thought that 
mere material improvement alone will not bring lasting beneSt to the agncullural population 
(P 58) 

Of all the factors making for prosperous agnculture by far the most important is the out 
look of the peasant himself (p 89) 

desire to emphasize the urgency of the need for developing the rural medical and public 
health services to the utmost possible extent and with the utmost speed (p £8) 

have no hesitation is recording our be) ef that the greatest hope for the salvation of 
rural masses from their crushing burden of debt rests in the growth and spread of a healthy 
and well organized cooperative movement based upon tbe careful education and systematic 
training of the villagers themselves (p 4P) 

The cooperative society should be the unit through which the various departments of 
government concerned with rural welfare carry on their activities (p 55) 

Facihtiea should be provided for the traioing of the more progressive village artisans such 
as black smiths and carpenters who want to keep abreast of developments in agncultuial 
machinery (p 70} 

The development of village industries on a codpentive basis is essential if they are to sur 
vive increasing competition {p 71) 

The estabhshment of a women s insUtnle in a village would supply"® center for educational 
and coBperative activities as well as for motber and infant welfare work and nught remove 
the present obstacles to the employment of women teachers in village schools (p 61) 

That great progress had been achieved by tbe agricultural departments cannot be denied 
but their induence has so far reached a very smaD fraction of the total area (p 2) 

There « a general awakemng of public interest m the depressed classes The most efficient 
means of effecting any improvement in their condition lies in our opinion, in education and 

I Report of the Roj/alCommunon on Agrxetdturew India H M Stationery Office London, 
1928 
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:be consequent inculcation of self respect and self help In no field of rural work have private 
organisations a greater opportunity for usefulness (p fll) 

The improvement of village life in all directions assumes at once a new importance as the 
Brat and essential step in a comprehensive policy designed to promote the prosperity of the 
^hole population and to enhance the national income at the source The demand for a better 
life can in our opinion be stimulated only by a debherate and concerted eSort to improve the 
^neral conditions of the country side 89) 

If the inertia of centimes is to he overcome it is essential that all the resources at the dis 
posal of the State should be brought to hear on the problem of rural uplift What is required 
IS an organized and sustained effort by all those departments whose activities touch the lives 
snd the surroundings of the rural population (p 89) 

But though We hold it to be the duty of governments to imtiate a comhmed movement for 
the betterment of the rural population, we recogmze that success on a large scale can be ren 
dered permanent only if the sympathy interest, and the active support of the general public 
can be enlisted So vast is the population and so extensive are the areas concerned that no 
resources which could conceivably be commanded by the State would be adequate to the task 
tn hand (p 90) 

We trust that the whole weight of those to whom the viUager looks for guidance will be 
thrown into su^stions how to improve during his cpare time the amenities of the village 
Fortunately there is a tradition of corporate action for mutual benefit to which to appeal 
Is the oldeo days tacks were dug or cleaned out. wells sunk and roads made or repaired m 
this way Although this good custom had largely fallen into disrepute we think that if its 
advantages were brought home to the villager a voluntary revival of it for these and other 
purposes such as the provuion of a good supply of dnokicg water drainage, and street im 
provement should be possible If revival u not possible hope of radically improving the 
amemties of the village must be abandoned (p 59) 

Our object is in short to suggest ways and means of assisting the advance of the rural com 
mumty towards a fuller life These must be designed at once to awaken the desire in that 
commumty for better things and to arm eadi individual member of it against the temptations 
that beset him without impairing eiUier bis self respect or his spmt of manly mdependence 
(P 3) 

We Wish strongly to press the claim of the rural areas upon the tune and interest of the best 
of India s youth It is upon the homes and Gelds of her cultivators that the strength of the 
country and the foimdations of her prosperity must ultimately rest ^^e appeal to both past 
and present members of Indian umversities to apply themselves to the soaal and economic 
problems of the country side and so fit themselves to take the lead in the movement for the 
uplift of the rural classes We trust that the authonties and teachers of universities will do 
all in their power to encourage the study of those important subjects (p 67) 

Statesients bt Indian Leaders 

Only meager use can be made of the rapidly growing body of informed 
opmion among Lidian leaders who are giving serious study to some of the 
basic aspects of rural reconstruction 
Rabmdranath Tagore, m the announcement of the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction at Srmiketan, foimded m February 1922, said 
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The following is a statement found m a circular issued by the District 
Cooperative Rural Reconstruction Association, Ltd , of Benares 
It IS our conviction tiat the regeneration of our country rests to a greater degree on the 
reconstruction of our village life and the development of her ancient rural institutions An 
examination of rural life has convinced us that there are even now traces of corporate feeling 
in the rural areas and still more something of cooperation in work 

In an address on Rural Reconstruction, Pandit Gurusewak Upadhya, 
Deputy Registrar of the Cooperative Societies of the United Provmces, 
IS reported as saying that 

Now a rural reconstruction society attempts to embrace the whole of the village group 
Within that seltmg may be observed the play of interests operating through sub-groups 
These sub-groups between themselves arrange to look after institutions for advancement of 
physical social economic educational and aesthetic interests As social progress in any 
country depends in large measure upon the facilities for social contact definite efforts are being 
made to get every member of the community into an organization of «ome kind or other 

In a paper on Cooperatne Societies and Rural Reconstruction ^ N K and 
S K Roy state that 

It may be seriously questioned whether it ts possible to restore this life or bring about this 
moral reconstruction without a religious basis and as Christians we must admit that it is not 
possible to build up the highest form of social life without the vital spark that flows from the 
life of Christ But that is therefore just the reason why the duty of the Chn&tian worker tn 
rural areas is so imperative tamely to hasten the Lmgdom of God — the True Society — by 
practical appLcation of the brotherhood of man, which is the basis of the cooperative move 
ment The cooperative movement was born in a Christian country of Christian ideals We 
do not claim that it can take the place of the Gospel it aqy work of moral reconstruction atj 
where but if education even secular can help the cause of the Gospel we do contend that 
cooperation can be its forerunner and its handmaid in thousands of the villages of India 
By far the greater number of foreign m s'! onanes m India work m rural areas They have 
great opportumties for service of this kind Let not the mistake however be made of trying 
to help without undergoing some study and trauung in co5perative methods Otherwise 
before long the discovery would he made that all are not fitted to be cobperators just as it 
has been discovered that all are not fitted to be educatiomsts A imssionary can organize a 
single village cobperative society be its member and he its life and soul He may organize 
several village co&perative societies in a selected and compact area organize a Guarantee 
Union in connection therewith and through the Umoa help in the supervision of the societies 
The great thing is to get some trauung in organization not to take too much on himself and 
not to do this work m the viUagra on communal or denominational bnes The missionary 
cannot be warned too strongly against the danger of falling into this attitude so easy to him 
The writers of these papers know from bitter experience the evils of communal or denomina 
tional cooperative societies — a term containing in itself contradiction 
If the movement could do nothing more than relieve mere physical distress m an organized 
manner it should not fail to appeal to ChnsUans as a proper field for Christian work. But the 
movement claims to do much more than that It seeks to improve the character of men It 
‘ Boy N h. and S L. Cooperative Societies and Hural Reconstruction (in the National 
Chrutian Council Review June, 1926 pp S4$^2) 
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provides an eflective organization for the prance of mutual help and of the Christian virtue of 
Jovjng one s neighbor as one s self That is why cobperatioQ is Chnstian The development 
of the right cooperative spirit means the development of the Spirit of Christ But all this 
higher development m the movement is obvionsly not possible without workers inspired by 
high ideals This is where the special appeal to Christians hes The cooperative ideal is so 
much a Christian ideal that it can be dedared without hesitation that any one who works for 
the advancement of true cooperation is preparmg the way for Christ One of the common 
expenences of many earnest Christians is the difficulty of realizing in the face of widespread 
suffering and distress of what to do and how to do it Isolated acts seem to be so inadequate 
Here at least in the co&perative field there is no such difficulty Here is a permanent 
organization which is by its character bound to gather strength 

Quotations from the Writings of Foreign Missionaries 
In The Chnshan Task tn India, * a symposium of articles by various 
writers, chiefly missionaries, edited by Rev John McKenzie Principal of 
Wilson College, Bombay, is a timely discussion of this subject 
The missionary enterprise is called upon to cooUnue in many other spheres its efforts of 
service to the people of Ind a possibly not so much by an extension of its work as by its quality 
Missionaries can become the conduits through which the best in Burope and America flows 
into India in the form of educational ideals and teduuque — educational m its broadest sense 
S K. Datta (p 7} 

The Tillages of Ind a are little self contained repubhcs Be a village ever so small it has 
r^resentatives of all the important castes following the occupations indispensable for village 
life It has its village offiaals bankers and tradesmen its weavers carpenters and masons 
Its potters, barbers and washermen its field laborers leather workers and sweepers — all of 
whom are interdependent — Tne Bishop op Dorkakal <p 27) 

The greatest triumphs of the Chnstian Church have also been won in rural India There 
are four and a half million Indian Christians in the land of whom about 93 per cent are rural 
H herever the religion has won victones and has left its mark on the life of the country and the 
people it IS where it has struck its roots in villages Effective and indigenous has the Christian 
enterprise become where it has touched rural life feeble and exotic it continues to be where it 
fs merely urban.' — T he Bishop of Dormakai/ ^ 27) 

Rural India cries for reconstruction fViends of rural India are tn demand with special 
knowledge of things vital to rural life — Bishop op Hornaxai. (p 37) 

Voluntary clergy voluntary lay evangelists voluntary lay catechists and the like need to be 
courageously instituted The paid system universally tn vogue m missions is not native to 
tie country and if most ie <isccrarHgerf~2h»5iHa«jP’<H'Z?OffVjtfixn SS} 

Certainly a village girl should be taught m school the use of every square foot of available 
ground for the planting of fruit trees and vegetables the conservation and use of common fer 
tihzers the building of thorn fences to protect gardens the raising of improved breeds of 
poultry and of the goat which has been called the poor man s cow among the better to^o 
the care of cows and buffaloes These things taught not in theory but xnth demonstration 
and practice, would do much to raise the amount of family income — ^M ibs Auce B Yak 
Doreh (p 55) 

I McKenzie John (Ed) The Cknstum Ta^ *» Indm Macmillan. 1929 
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The greatest enemy of ChristionUy in India toda} is not to be found m the religions of the 
land but m influences seculanstic and materulistic that have come from the ^\est to India 
through many channels and not least through that of education — Rev Jonv McKenzie 
(p 05) 

^Yhat we covet for the Indian Churedt is that more Indian Christian leaders shall cooperate 
with these men in faang India a prohlems and that the two groups together shall carry on the 
traditions of bodies like the Sen ants of India ‘kiciety bringing about an Indian es olutjon of 
the Spint of Chnst * a Christ inspired Indian mind and soul This we believe to be the 
surest method of creating that Christian public opioion which alone can solve India s public 
questions — J F Edwauds (p ITii) 

Jtr Sam HigginboUom, the author of The Gospel and the Plow,^ is an 
agncultural missionaiy and one of Uie most dynamic forces m India today 
He writes that 

I am told that the church should be inspirational, not institutional that it should inspire its 
members to go and do outside the church what its present limitations make inconvenient to be 
done inside I heheve the church should be both inspirational and institutional should have 
today as wide a program as Jesus stated and earned out and as the Apostle Paul laid down 
(p no) 

There was a day wbeo the oussiooary felt that baptism was the end Today he knows it a 
only tlie beginning (p SO) 

It seems entirely fitting that the Christian missionary should maintain hij place by demon 
strating bu fitness to lead India out of economic bondage into economic freedom, which is at 
the very foundation of all other freedom (p 9t) 

^'hen we recall that modem agncultural science is so recent m America, what India has done 
compares very favorably with what other countries have done after due allowance has been 
made for all the unusual difficulties of the situation (p 42) 

A survey of the field of Indian life shows no more devitalizing handicap clamped upon a great 
people than the ilLtersey of the nation a molbrrbood There is most urgent need that the 
Christian women of the world help their illiterate sisters in India to receive the same generous 
heritage which they themselves take as a matter of coune seldom realizing that they owe their 
position of equahty With men and freedom to decide their own life a partner and work, to 
Jesus who IS the world s first Gentleman (p 21) 

Grant all they say, it means that these poor folk see in Chrirtiamty more than m their own 
old faith TThile adhering to their old faith material progress was impossible under Chnsti 
amty it is possible Under their old faith they were demed common human rights imder 
Christianity they are recognized as brothers under their old faith they were denied the spir 
itnal resources of that faith under Chrutianity their only limit is their capacity to comprehend 
the length and breadth and depth and height of the love of God for the lost (p Si) 

Bishop Whitehead, the author of Indian Prohlems,^ is a Christian states 
man His comments are both wise and shrewd and bear the authonty of 
long expenence, deep sympathy, and dear thinking 

* Higginbottom, Sam, The Gospel and tks Flow I^IacmiUan 1921 

* ^Vhitehead, Rt Rev Henry Indian PreHeou Coajtabl^ 1924 
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The great value of dealing with the village life as a whole and not in separate compart 
ments The various evils that afflict and depress the life of the people m the villages are 

all connected with one another and ought to be deaU with as one problem 160) 

Community education is the idea that the schools for the children should take their place 
as part of the general uplift of the village and that the education given in the schools should 
dehmtely prepare the boys and girls to take their place m the life and progress of the com 
mumty to which they belong (p 153) 

It IS of DO use giving the children an education that will fit them to make their way in the 
towns but IS useless for them in the villages (p 153) 

After about a century of educational development the problem of the villages still awai*s 
solution (p 157) 

A well educated well trained Christian community is the first thing needed if the Christian 
Church IS to play the great part marked out for it in molding the future life and thought of the 
Indian people (p 88) 

Eighty three per cent of the Indian Christians throughout India are illiterate and at the 
same time ignorant, ilhterate outcaates are being swept mto the church at ^he rate of 2 000 a 
week The education of these people ought to take precedence of all other forms of mis* 

sionary work, and ought to have the first daim on the resources of the missionary societies 
(p 80) 

The future destiny o! India depends mainly on the acceptance by her people of a religion 
that can satisfy their highest spiritual longings and concentrate all its forces on their moral 
and social progress (p. 45) 

Christianity has challenged two charactenstic vices of Indian civiLzation by Its splendid 
work for the education of women and the emancipation of the depressed classes (p VII) 

Bishop Frederick B Fisher and Waller Brooks Foley have brought out 
a volume called Building the Indian Church ‘ The sub title of the book is 
“A book of experimental methods ” It is a very full manual of suggested 
procedure for the expansion and strengthening of the Indian Church 

Concentrated effort is in the long run more effective than expans ve methods (p 103) 

We can never be satisfied until the millions of India have come to know Jesus Christ have 
reahzed m Hun their personal Redeemer and have been transformed by His Spirit This will 
mean that a new social order based upon Christian ide^s has come mto being (p 151) 

Our task is the remaking of human soaely To this end we need individuals who will place 
the pnnaples of Chnst at the heart of every social and religious development in the nation and 
in the world Afaking the way easy for dynamic disciples to remain within a changmg Islam 
and nmdmsm is one way to promote His Kingdom (p 148) 

Christian service in the community w that effort which seeks to upLft and transform man s 
dally experiences It is the appl cation of Chnsban prmciples It deals with man m his social 
relations and with changing causes and condituns 2t demands social and collective action 
and seeks not only to save men but to gather their Christian life in social institutions The 

* Fisher Bishop Frederick B and Walter Brooks Foley fiuddiny the Indian Church The 
Albion Press 1930 
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purpose u to construct such a social order as sIibI! realize the Christian ideal for human 
soaety (p 71) 

Are we approaching a time when men and women may stay within such a social sj-stem as 
Hinduism and yet be known publicly as followers of Jesus’ Sadhu Simdar Singh told a year or 
two ago of thousands of secret disciples of Jesus Sudi followers may give their time talent 
and hvcs as thoroughly m His cause as any membn of the organized Christian Church There 
should be room for fellowship with sudi strong diameters Christianity would be strength 
ened by their efforts, and the message of the Master be preached by an ever increasing number 
of living examples A powerful adjustment by Chnsfian permeation is takmg place (p 148) 

A Word From England 

The report of the Archbishops’ Fifth Committee of Enquiry m 1918 con 
tains these words 

The social pnnaples of Christianity are oot a mere deduction from or corollary to the 
Christian faith They are an essential part of it and to insist upon them is an indispensable 
element in the witness of the Christian Church 

Reports of Ciiristian Conferences * 

From addresses before, or statements authorized by, vanous Christian 
conferences and commissions m India, space forbids the use of a wealth of 
material that shows beyond doubt that the thinking of the mi&sionanes 
themselves is on progressive and comprehensive lines 

The Report of the Maes Movement Commission^ of the Wesleyan Method 
ist Provincial Synod of South India stated that 

The aim of the educaltonal system la one namely to uplift a depressed agricultural com 
mnmty but it seeks to accomphsh thuaimin two wajs- — First by givmgamajonty of schol 
ars an education which will make them more skillful workers upon the land and send them 
baidc to the village better fitted for Me in it and secondly by taking a mmority out of the 
village and enabling them to make a good livelihood elsewhere in occupations other than 
agnculture The Commission consider that it is aa necessary that there should be paths lead 
iDg out of the village to the city as that there should be paths returning to it 

The Findings and Recommendations of the Rural Educational Conference at 
Madras, 1928? contains the following statements 

This conference is convinced that cartful supervision o! schools by well trained supervisors 
IS absolutely essential to the improvement of rural education We would emphasize the funds 
mental difference between inspection for purposes of government grant and the supervis on 
which helps teaches gmdes and encourages the teachers Infrequent visits by overworked 
inspectors are not at all adequate 

* See also Chapter IX 

* Report of the Man Movement Commitnon of the esieyan Methodist Provincial Synod of 
South India Mysore 1919 

* The Findings and Recommendot ons of (heRurelEdMotional Conference Bulletin Madras 
Representative Christian Counal Pssamslsi Aagiet 1923 
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We recommend to missions the appointment of weU qualified full time supervisors of schools, 
even though a few inefficient schools may have to he closed to find the necessary funds 

In addition to full time supervisors ranch valuable work for the improvement of teaching 
can be done by missionaries pastors and others in their visits to schools provided that such 
people have a progressive educational outlook. Werecommend that those who have to under- 
take supervision should be given special diort courses to help them to understand and apprea 
ate the newer methods and the principles of school supervision 

The Christian Missionary Society Report, JIfass jrorement fVori in Indta,^ 
states that 

The Commission considers Community Scboob essentia] for (1) the creation of a hterate and 
independent lay membership of the rural Church capable of producing voluntary workers (2) 
the economic improvement of village Christians (3) the all round development of v llage boys 
from among whom some may afterwards receive higher education and become Christian 
leaders and (4) lo order that village workers may make their schools or houses the Community 
Ceatera adumbrated in the Praser Report (pp 15 and 13) 

A Scheme for the Foundation of a Community School^ prepared by the 
London Missionary Society says that 

Our aim must therefore be to provide for the majority of the boys who come up from the 
villages an education which shall lead back to the village but which shall also inspire the boy 
with an ideal for his village life and fit him to work for that ideal It must reveal to him not 
as a matter of theory but of practice m every day erperience the possibJity of livmg more 
heafthify and more joyfully m (he stmpfe surroundings of the village It must seek to build up 
his character with a stamina which ts able to face adversity and difficulty with s belief in the 
poasibiLty of tbe fulfillment of his ideal It must provide him with the training necessary to 
enable him to earn hii hvmg in a village also it must plant m his inmost being a belief m his 
own divine call to the service of the fellowmen It must seek to develop in him an initiative 
and force of character which shall enable bun to fall naturally mto the place of leader when he 
returns to his house surroundings 

Resolutions passed by the All India Conference of Indian Christians held 
at Lahore, December 30-31, 1929, state 

Church and Missions — (a) Keenly interested as this conference is m the progress of the 
Klogdom of God in this land it is firmly convinced that the interests of that Xmgdozn will be 
bestservedby the Churches of the ^est represented by their vanous missions entenogintoa 
close and intimate coCperation with the Churches in this land In its opinion this cooperation 
can be secured on^v by the missionoiy organization m this countiy becoming an jntrgral port 
of the Church of India so as to secure an identity of interest and activities 

In the Fortcard Zoohny Program, of the Punjab Mission of the Presby- 
terian Church XJ S A IS the statement 

* J/oss 3Ioremmt 7f ork tn India Pnsted for the Chnstian Missionary Society at Kot- 
tayam, 1929 

* Sehmejcrr the Founiation o/ a Covimunity Sdtod Printed for the London Missionary 
Society by the hlethodist Pubhshing House, Madras 
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The time is npe for a determined effort to eoter the field of adult education as a means to 
serve the village life prepare a larger secbon of theMllagepopulationfor the Chnstian message 
and to develop the Christian communitj 

An immediate necessity is to set aside a missionary for the study of this problem and for the 
organization and carr^mg out of a program of adult education This man nould also act as 
organizer and director of rural uplift •work. Q> 0) 

In an address given at the Rural Rducationil Conference at Madras in 
1928 Rev J AL Baker of the American Baptist Mission said that 

behave found that theahihty of adnits to read furnishes a strong incentive to the children 
which they cannot possibly have so long as their parents are ilhterate The pupils stronger 
mcentive improves the school 

Dr Mason Olcott, also m an address to the Rural Educational Conference 
at Aladras in 1028, maintained that 

Supervuion is not enforced conformity to formaf standards, but the development of the 
teacher s purposes 

Supervision, therefore is not the bostj pouring in of second hand thoughts or easy solutions, 
but it IS patient gmdance to teachers in tbeir thinking through hard problems 

Supervuion is a Iife-giving process that changes habits of teaching not a deademng pro 
cedure that changes words or appearances 

At the conference on rural problems held at Madras two years later 
Rev J Z Hodge spoke on How Best the Cknshan Life and Spirit %n our 
Vtllapes can he Beleased for Rnral UphfL^ He sud 

I deprecate the term a social Gospel The Gospel is of social necessity for the simple 
reason that the individual to whom it appeals is a social being for no man livetb unto himself 
Man cannot be extracted from bis communil) and bve 

If the Christian life and spirit m our villages is to be released for rural uplift these pre 
I minary things need to be enlisted 

(1) Our Christian life must be strengthened at its source — the heart must be right and the 
feelings enlisted 

(2) The Gospel of Christ must be understood to cover the whole realm of life — ’there must 
be the assent of the mind 

(3) e must consecrate ourselves to a more sacnfioal way of Lvmg by obeying the Master s 
law that he who would «ave his Lfe must lose it — there must be the will to serve 

(4) Me must face frankly the evilsthat oppress village life and holding them to be ahen and 
hostile to the Spirit of Christ regard it a Christian duty to remove them 

(5) To us rural uplift must belong to the being rather than the well being of the Gospel of 
Christ 

Mrs A Irbe, at this same Aladras Conference, zn February, 1930, said 

One of the most important questions m the problem of rural uplift is that of the village 
wo man and her home As long as the home does not form an adequate background for the 
improvement of the economic conditions for the safegmirding of health and for the spiritual 
growth of a community no real progress is possible 

* Hodge Rev J Z How Best the ChrubaiiLife and Spirit tn ovr ViUages can be Released 
for Rural Uplift (in Rural Problems the Rqxirt of a Conference on Rural Reconstruction 
Madras Feb 6 and 7 1930 Chrisban Literature Society s Press, Madras 1930 ) 
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Rev T M Eajendraen summed up for the Confereuce the Deeds id rural 
India as follows 


What IS it that IS expected of U3 m the attempt to uplift the rural people* e have to send 

consecrated and capable men and vomen leaders to serve as 


(1) Sanitary workers 

(2) Hehgious leaders 
(8) Moral upbmlders 

(4) Social workers 

(5) Medical helpers 

(6) Leaders of }Dung people 

(7) Teachers of Child«n 


(8) Tutors of cottage industries 

(9) Economists capable of teaching people 
ways of thrift 

(10) Indian musicians and such other per 
sons whom the conditions of rural 
parts demand for reconstruction 


Mr K T Paul m an address at the hladras Conference stated some basic 
principles of adult education m regard to rural reconstruction as follows 

In these seventeen years of erpenmentatwn m rural reconstruction srork in South India, we 
of the Y M C A have arrived at a few fundamental pnnoples I shall try to state them as 
clearly as I can 

(1) Itural Uplift IS impossible if service is directed to one or other of the villager s needs m 
isolation The programme should be sufficiently comprehensive and its execution sbotdd be 
simultaneously ducted to all the mam needs of tbe ^ lUager In other words it is practically 
futde to confine Rural Ifeconstructton to the economic the health the social the moral or any 
other needs of the villager Success is possible only when all of these are approached together 
and that simultaneously This we claim to be our discovery made and pla(^ed before the 
public before any one ebe did so 

(2) Another principle is that rural reconstruction is impossible except m so far as it u a 
process which wells up from within All work directed from without is transitory, and it has 
value only so far as it secures action by and from witbm the viUagc itself When this is for 
gotten much of the service that is done however valuable in itself is quickly lost Not only 
is it a waste but aUo it undermines faith and regards true normal progress 

(3) This leads on to another central pnnciple All rural reconstruction work should be 
severely conceived and earned out with every self restraint as a species of education Not 
education as ord narily understood but as adult education totally irrespective of literacy 
That IS the only method that is really possible or yostifiable Every line of service diould ^ 
conceived and worked out as a part of education 

The report of the Fraser Commission. Village Education in Indta,^ is t 
classic It comprehentled the problem and Uiere can be traced to its recom* 
inendations a steady and rapidly widening influence 

The carrying out of our proposals involves the sending out of many more missionaries Thu 
IS not because we advocate an extension of the area in which missions operate (that is outside 
our province) The line is already far Bung and exceedingly thinly held so thinly that not 
only do almost all furloughs dislocate work, but it u quite impossible to think of educatmg tbe 
field evangclixetl or adequately to tram workers for the great areas coveted 

Ue desire therefore to see many more missionarws, but we wish them chiefly for intensive 
work for the service of developing the powers of the Chnstian community And for this 
%Uagt Edueal on in India The Report of a Commission of Inquiry Oxford Lniversity 
Press 1020 
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reason tiey must be primarily educational and economic workers They should be able to 
take the educational and welfare work off tbe hands of the overworked district missionary and 
should be chosen and trained for the special work just as the district missionary has usually 
been tramed theologicaDj But these nussionaries must be men of spiritual power just as 
much as the older tj^K men with a mission men with a message and men with love for the 
people (p 3) 

One of the greatest opportunities open to missions in India at this tune is the working out in 
practice of tbe conception of the school as a community center e bel eve that no other 
than a Christian agency will have the motive and dynamic to realize a community school 
reaching out m those helpful uplifting ways most suited to the particular neighborhood Such 
a school — Christian educationally sound in administration supervision and teaching and 
intelhgently grasping the temporary obhgation of social leadership — is one of India s most 
urgent needs Missions will find themsclvea most Christian m endeavoring to help India at 
this pomt so vital for her self realization (p 82) 

In developing a community school as a new type for tbe general village conditions of India 
and in the provision of higher secondary schoob suffused with Christian ideab and markedly 
nch in personality for the intensive development of Christian leadership we find two mission 
contributions o! most far reaching influence to Indian education (p 85) 

In our effort to improve the condition of the Indian Christian community we must recognize 
that there will be no real and permanent solution of its problems whilst tbe genera! econonuc 
problems of India are unsolved These ought never to be out of mind and our effort there* 
fore should include the study of the agricultural and industrial problems and evib of India as a 
whole and the creation of public opinion on them, with a view to obtaining suitable legislative 
and other relief (p 139) ' 

Indian educators must realize that the economic conditions here, far more than the West will 
not justify a school for every village that they must give up their conservatism and preju 
dices or starve educationally end that in the growing interest in education that is bound to 
come with the increased measure of self government missionaries should be alert to anticipate 
the possibility of the consolidation of certain of their schoob and to encourage it wherever pos 
sible (p 159) 

^ e believe that the National Missionary Council will not real ze its ideal unU it has several 
men who are able to devote all their time to the problems connected with the principal depart 
ments of missionary activity For instance, the committees on mass movements education 
agnculture, and industry medical work and Chnslian hterature — and possibly one or two 
other committees— would be more efficient if each of them was provided with a full tune con 
vener director, or secretary (p 168) 

Reports of tbe Jerusalem ^IEETI^G 
The last group of quotations is taken from the Jerusalem Meeting, not 
found m the Riu'al Report,* but bears upon the recommendations m the 
present report A press release after Uie hleetmg closed stated that 
Most novel of all and most convincing was the settmg in the center of the Council s thought 
the problems of rural populations of the worid whidi after all cover the majority of the human 
and Jluraf ProbleTrts Volume VI The Complete Eeport of the Jerusalem 
Meeting of the International Missionary Conneil New York 1923 
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race The Meeting saw as no such group bad ew grasped before the need to shape the work 
of evangelism education, economics heading and hj'giene in the village not on a crude or a 
simple form of aty work but on a radically different plan from the foundation upward and m 
the light of the best modern knowledge 

The following quotations are from the World Mission of Christianity ‘ 
the New Testament does not recognize the antithesis frequently emphasized by later 
ages between individual and social regeneration The task of the Christian Church there- 
fore IS both to carry the message of Christ to the md vidual soul and to create a Christian 
civilization within which all human bemgs can grow to their full spiritual stature It is its 
duty to acquire the knowledge by which the conditions which imperil such growth may be 
removed and those conditions which foster it may be established It is its duty to speak and 
work fearlessly against social and econotme mjustice It is its duty both by word and action 
to lend its support to all forces which bring nearer the estabhshment of Christ s Kingdom in 
the world of social relations of industrial organization and of economic life (p 4S) 

If they (the followers of Jesus) are to be faithful to tbeir Master they must try all social and 
economic systems by the standard which He revealed It is their task to seek with the help 
of His Spirit to realize love with ever increasing fullness not merely m their own hearts but in 
their soaal order in their political relations and m the daily iransactions of the factory and 
the market place (p 4G) 

The Christian forces require a constructive program of action based on scientific knowledge 
and auccessfiil ezperimeat and perpetually adjusting itself to the new demands of changing 
situations (p 41} 

The International Missionary Council regards it as of vital importance that Christian bodies 
both in the mission field and in Europe and America should be adequately equipped for formu 
lating and applying the social teaching of Cbristiamty to questions of social organization and of 
economic relations (p Si) 

The International Missionary CoimcS having surveyed the field of cobperation as it affects 
the workmg of national Christian councils jd the bgbt of eighteen y ears experience since the 
'World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1910 reaffirms its conviction that these organi 
zations offer to the Christian forces both m the East and in the Vt est a unique opportunity for 
concerted and united action which when rightly understood creates a new Christian unity a 
corporate life and a sohdarity of aim and purpose among all who are working for the extension 
of Ibe Kingdom of God (p 75) 

l\e beheve m a Chnstlike world IVe know nothing better we can be content with 
nothing less We do not go to the nations called dob Chnstian because they are worst of the 
world and they alone are m need — we go because they are a part of the world and share with us 
in the same human need — the need of redemption from ourselves and from sin, the need to have 
life complete and abundant and to be remade after this pattern of Christlikeness (p 11) 

Since Christ is the motive the end of Chnstian missions fits in with that moti\ e Its end is 
nothingless than the production of Chnstlike character mind viduaU and societies and nations 
through faith m and fellowship with Christ the living Savior and through corporate sharing of 
life in a divine soaety (pH) 

* The n orld il tation oj Chnsl amlj/ Messages and Hecommendations of the Enlarged Meet 
mg of the International Miss onary Council held at Jerusalem Z^Iarch 24-\pril 8 1023 
New 'kork, lSi8 
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